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Holdfworth’s Obfervations on Virgil, concluded. See Review for 
Jurie laft, p. 426. 


HE profoundeft commentators are very often involved 

in great difficulties from flight miftakes : from the mif- 
conftruction, or the mifplacing of a fingle word, a whole paf- 
fage fhall be thrown into confufion, and the author efcape with 
uncommon favour if he is not charged with nonfenfe. ‘There 
is a trong inftance of this in the following paflage : 


Geor. L. IV. 287. 


—— Qua Pellei gens fortunata Canopi 
Accolit effufo fagnantem flumine Nilum, 
Et circum piGis vehitur Jua rara phafelis ; 
Quaqgue pharetrate vicinia Perfidis urget 
Et viridem Eg yptum nigra faecundat arena, 
Et diverfa ruens feptem difcurrit in ora. 
Ujque coloratis amnis devexus ab Indis ; 
Omnis ix hac tertam regia jacit arte falutem. 

‘ This paffage, fays Mr. Spence, has long founded wrong 
tome. There feems to me to be fomething in the conftruc- 
tion not Virgilian, and fomething puzzied in the fenfe. I find 
fince that Huet and Segrais had a difpute about ir. Segrais 
thought it faulty and corrupted: Ego contra, fays Huet, inte- 
gram effe affeverarem; planumque et intelleciu facile; fi modo per- 
Ipecta effet veterum de ortu Nili opinio; qui in India oriri eum, et 
ex ea in Agyptum profiuere, fulfo quidem, at pro certo et conflanter 
arbitrati funt. The Florentine MS reads the paflage differently, 
but does not take away the difficulty ; it only tranfpofes the two 
Verfes: © Et diverfa, &c.’ is firft in it, and * Et viridem, &e. 
fecond. * Et viridem Ecyptum’ is a repetition of what has been 
faid before, ver. 287—2¥9. It is fufpicious from its being 
placed differently in the Florentine manufcript. If it was omit- 
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ted, and the other line underftood of the Ganges, would it no 
{et ‘ll right! The Ganges has its feven ftreams as well as the 
Nile, and is therefore joined with it again. En. ix. 20.’ Thys 
far Mr. Spence. 

Ruzus too complains of the fame difficulties, and. calls the 
paflay re locus perdifficilis, But it is clear, from the interpretation 
of the laft mentidned critis, where Ais difficulty lay ; and from 
thence too, we prefume, arofe the. fufpicions ‘of Secrais, and 
the non- -virgilian conftruction of Mr. Spence. Ruzus has taken 
the word vicinia inthe nominative cafe fingular, inftead. of the 
accufative plural. Let the order of the words ftom guaque pha- 
retrate run thus, and the difficulty vanifhes at once; the con- 
ftruction is eafy, and the fenfe no way puzzled : Quague 
amnis devexus ufque ab Indis coloratis urget vicinia pharetrate Per- 
Sidis, et foecundat viridem Aigyptum nigra arena, et ruens difcurrit 
in feptem ora diver fa. 


fen: I. 128: 


Interea magno mifccri murmure pontum, 
Emijamque hiemem Jenfit Neptunus, et imis 
Stagna refufa vadis: graviter commotus, et alto 
Profpiciens. Jumma placidum caput extulit unda, 

¢ The afpeét of Neptune’ in all the good antiques I have feer 
of him, is majeftic and terene. The lower fort of artifts repre- 
fent him fometimes-with an angry and difturbed air ; and one 
may obferve the fame difference in this particular between the 
ereater and Jefs poets, as there is between “the good and bad 
artifis. Thus Ovid defcribes Neptune with a fullen look : 

Ter Neptunus aquis cum torvo brachia vultu 

Exferere aufus erat; ter'non tulit Acris Aiflus. 

Whereas Vig] exprefsly tells us that he has a mild face, ever 
where he is reprefenting him in a pafiion.? SPENCE. 

By no means. Vir; “il exprefsly tell us no fuch thing. Caput’ 
never ye: dignife 3d the countenance, in any clafic writer; and 
that in-erpret: tation, in this peace, is an univerfal blunder. Virgil 
teprefents the fmoothnefs of Neptune’s head, when he firft rifes 
above the water; which, from the f2 icidity of the hair in fuch 
a fituation, is as picturetg ue and natural, as t> have reprefented 
him with foftnefs tn his afpec t, when he had rage in his heart, 
would have been unnatural and abfurd. If the gods muft be in-' 
vetted with the perfons and the paffions of men, the ferfonal ex- 
preflion of thofe paffions follows of cgurfe. Ovid is, therefore, 
as unjuitly cenfured for giving Neptune a itern afpect, when in 
the confagration of Phzton, he thrice emerged and funk down, 
unable to endure the heat, as Virgil is improperly praifed for 
an error he was not guilty of. What fhould we have thought 
of the painter who had ‘defcribed 1 Neptune on that occation 
fhrinking 
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fhrinking from the intolerable rage of fire with a placid counte- 
nance? Should we not have faid, this painter is a fool 5 he has 
not the leaft idea of expreffion ?- and would not Ovid have been 
juftly cenfurable had he done the fame? For fuch a tranfgref- 
fion of nature and propriety, he might have been reckoned ae 
moneft the lefs poets; but the finely imagined, the juftly ex- 
prefled defcription alluded to, fi fic omnia dixiffet, would have 
placed him on the fummit of Varnaflus. 


fin. IX. 292. 


Perculfi mente dederunt 
Dardanide lacrymas ; ante omnes pulcher Iiilas, 
Atque animum patria firinxit pietatis imago. 
And fo a little before : 
Dii patrit, quorum Jemper Jub numine Troja eft, 
Non tamen omnino Teucros delere paratis 5 
Cum tales animos juvenum, et tam certa tuliftis 
Pefora. Sic memorans, humeros dextrdjyue tenebat 
Ambcrum, et vultum lacrymis atque ora rigabat. 
© Virgil, (befide the other proofs of his humanity and good 
nature) appears to have had a ftrong idea of that fwell in a good 
man’s breaft, which fills the eye with tears, on his hearing of 
any great or good moral action or refolution: and this is the 
more remarkable, becaufe it is never mentioned or defcribed by 
any other of the ancient writers that I know of.’ SPENCE. 
There is the utmoft propriety in the above obfervation ; and 
we cordially join with Mr. Spence in giving to Virgil the meric 
of that fine and almoft peculiar fenfibility. Yet furcly there 
are inftances of it to be found in many of the ancient writers. 
How finely is that fwell in a good man’s breaft, that buman’t.tis 
dulcedo detcribed by Val. Maximus! Etiam in efferata Larbarorurt 
ingenia penetrat, torvafque et truces hoftium moliit oculss, ac viclorie 
infalentiffimes fpiritus flectit. Nec illi difficite ct arduwn eff, inter 
arma contraria, inter difiriat:s cominus niucrones placicum iter ree 
perive. Vincit iram, profternit odium, hefiilemaue fanguinem hifli- 





tibus lacrymis mifcet. ‘Vhe fame writer knew too that the brea! 


would {well with a tender pleafure in contemplating the moral 
excellencies of others—Exuliat animus maximarum vl orum memo-= 
riam percurrens. 

Several differtations by Mr. Holdfworth are annexed to the‘ 
obfervations on Virgil, moft of which tend to further iliuftra- 
tions of the poer. One of thefe, as more curious than the reff, 
we fhall felect for the entertainment of our Readers. 

© Differtation on the Temb of Virgil. 

* Virgil’s tomb ufed to be reckoned one of the principal curiofities in 
the neighbourhood of Naples, and as fuch has been always recommend- 
ed to travellers by the voyege writers : but of late years | have oberved 
Many young genjlemen very indifierent whether they went to fee it or 
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not. When] afked them the reafon, I found this indifference not owing 
to any want of refpect in my countrymen to the memory of Virgil, but 
to their being fully perfuaded, from a paflage in Mr. Addifon's ‘I’ravels, 
that every body have hitherto been impofed upon: and that whofefoever 
tomb this is, it is undoubtedly not Virgil's. His words are as follow: 
** Tt is certain this poet was buried at Naples; but I think it is almoft 
as certain his tomb ftood on the other fide of the town towards Ve. 
fuvio.” 

‘ Had this come from a perfon of a lefs character, or from one not fo 
particularly favoured by the mufes, it might have had little weight; but 
it cannot be fuppofed that fuch an one as Mr. Addifon, one of Virgil’s 
own fons, would have prefumed to have difturbed the tomb, if he had 
not been very fure that his father’s afhes did not lye there. This thought 
gives a fanGion to his remark, and his manner of exprefling himfelf, that 
is, giving us his bare word for it, is of greater force than any thing he 
could have faid : for now, though he foftens it with an “‘ almoft,” we 
are to fuppofe him very fure of what he afferts, though he conceals his 
reafons, and muft believe him implicitly : whereas, had he given his 
reafons, the world would then have been at liberty to judge of the 
weight of them. I with, for the fatisfaGtion of the curious, that he had 
done fo: however, fince he has not, and as this is an affair which cer- 
tainly admits of difpute, I beg Jeave to examine what authority he may 
have had from other authors for this affertion. 

‘ The only perfon I have met with on this occafion is Cluverius ; 
who, in order to fettle the fituation of Virgil’s fepulchre, quotes a pat 
fage from Statius: where that poet, {peaking of himfelf to Marcellus, 
fays; 

. En egomet, fomnum et geniale fecutus 
Littus, ubi Aufonio fe condidit ho/pita portu 
Parthenope, tenues ignavo pollice chordas 
Pulfo; Maroneique jedens in margine templi 
Sumo animum, et magni tumulis accanto magiftri. 
Lib. 1V. Sylv. iv. ver. §5. 
* And again, toward the conclufion of the fame epiftle ; 
Hac ego Chalcidicis ad te, Macelle, fonabam 
Litoribus, fracas ubi Vefbius erigit iras, 
mula Trinacriis volvis incendia Jammis. Ibid. ver. 8c. 

© From whence Cluver gravely concludes, that Virgil’s tomb was at 
St. Giovanni Teduccio. ‘* Ex ut diferté taftator fub Vefoio, five Vefa- 
vio,” Sc. See Cluver, 

‘ I much doubt of the juftnefs of this reafoning, but am not fur- 
prifed at Cluver’s making fuch a conclufion; it being very evident, from 
many paflages in his works, that he had Jittle notion of poetical expref- 
fions ; and that he read a poet as he would a Gazette: but I wonder at 
Mr. Addifon’s following him. I can only fay that. Mr. Addi‘on’s Fra- 
vels, though very ingenious, yet are generally allowed to be in fome 
places very uncorrect. He wrote them in halite; and, if 1 may venture 
to fay fo, it is probable, that being informed by fome body that Cluver 
had fixed Virgil’s tomb on that fide of Naples towards Vefavio, he 
took his word for it without reading Cluver himfelf, or examining 
what foundation he went upon; for if he had confulted Statius, I am 
perfuaded “? would have been of a different opinion. ™ 
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_4-Claver, in his honeft matter of fat way, fuppofes that Statius 
was actually fitting on the edge of Virgil’s tomb, at the foot of mount 
Vefavio, when he wrote this epiftle to Marcellas ; and — it was an 
odd place for a man to write from, while the mountain was flaming, yet 
he ought, with equal reafon, to fuppofe that there was actually an erup- 
tion at that time. Mr. Addifon, who is better acquainted with the 
poetic ftile, would, I am perfuaded, allow that a poet (efpecially one 
whofe chara@ter it is, not always to confine himfelf to the ftricteft 
bounds), may well be fuppofed to fay all that Statius here does, though 
he wrote from his chamber in the heart of the city; and though the 
mountain was as quiet as it ufually is, not flowing but only {moking ; 
as is well obferved by Pellegrino and others. 

¢ Allowing that this paflage determines no more about this monu- 
ment than that it was near Naples, let us next enquire what grounds 
there are for the common received opinion. . 

* Donatus (if any credit is to be given to him), pofitively tells us in 
his life of Virgil, that-he was buried on the road to Puteoli, ‘* Voluit 
fua ofa Auguftus Neapolim transferri, ubi diu vixerat.—Tranflata igitur 
juffa Augufti ejus ofa Neapolim fuere ; Jepultaque vid Puteoland, intra 
bapidem fecundum.”” 

‘ If the life of Virgil by Donatus fhould not have fufficient credit, 
yet there are many other arguments which favour this part of the ac- 
count, St. Jerom confirms this article; ‘* Virgilius Brundufii moritur, 
Sentio, Saturnino et Lucretio Cinna Cof, Offa ejus Neapolim tranflata 
in Jecundo ab urbe Milliario fepeliuntur; titulo iftiufmodi Juprafcripto, 
quem moriens ipfe di@averat. . 

Mantua me genuit ; Calabri rapuere 3 tenet nunc 
Parthenope. Cecini Pafcua, Rura, Duces*.” 

‘ Though he does not fay on what road, yet if we confder that the 
greateft roads were commonly chofen for the monuments of the dead (as 
the Via Appia, the greatett of all, witneffes the moft of any to this 
day); and that the Via Puteolana was the moft frequented about 
(Naples, as leading not only to Puteoli, but to Baiz and Cume, and 
thence to Rome ; we may reafonably conclude that this road, as being 
the moft public, would be allotted for the monument of fo great a man, 
preferably to that by mount Vefuvio, or any other about Naples. 
There would be fome propriety alfo-in Virgil’s being buried by that 
very road, which leads direétly towards Mif.num, the lake Avernus, and 
ithe Sibyl’s Grotto ; the very fpot of ground which he had chofen for the 
{cene of one of the moft beautiful books of his Encid. And there was 
another propriety, though not fo obvious to us now as the former ; 
Which was, that, as we are afflured by Dio, Pollio had a Villa at Pau- 
filypo, which he left as a legacy to Auguftus: and fince it was by that 
‘emperor's own order that Virgil’s bones were brought to Naples, what 
place can be affigned fo proper for his monument? Perhaps he was bu- 
ried in Auguftus’s own land ; if not, at leaft on fome fpot on the public 
‘Toad, as near as could be to his villa. 

‘ ‘There being fo much reafon then to believe that Virgil was buried 
On this.road, let us next enquire how the diftance anfwers. This is faid 
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* Divus Hicronymus in Eufebii chronicon, Lib. ii. 
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both by Tonatus and St. Jer-m to be within * two miles of Naples; 
with which the diftance of the tomb, now fhewn as Virgil’s, agrees 
very well. From the mouth of the Grotta Pautily po» under that tomb, 
to the Porta di Chiaia, according to the meafure taken for me by Sip- 
nor Ange'o, it amounts to 6900 feet, in Englifh meafure ; and from 
the Porto di Chiaia, to the Stufa di St. Giorgio beyond the church of 
San Giacomo to 3100 more: in all 10,000 feet, or 2000 paffus ; that 
is, two miles cld Roman meafure, allowing only for the difference be- 
tween the Enolith and the old Roman foot, for which we muit deduct 
about 300 feet (or a little more) in two miles. On the other fide, we 
mutt allow for the feveral turnings in taking the meafure at prefent ; 
as for inftance, between the mouth of the Grotta and La Madonna piede 
di Grotta, from the Chiaia to the Porta di Chiaia, and from the Porta 
di Chiaia to the Lago di Caltello; which, probably, all together make 
the difference of feveral hundred feet: and if it could be meafured in a 
ftrait line, would perhaps reach to Santa Maria Nova, near which is 
fuppofed to have been one of the gates of the old city. 

‘ t beg leave to bring one argument more, that [ have net found 
urged by any au.hor, in favour of this monument, Senec?, in his fifiy- 
feventh epilile, where he celcribes his paling through that obfeure and 
troublefome road, cut fer near half a mile, under mount Paufilypo, in 
his way from Baiz to Naples, owns, as far as a Stoic would care to 
own, that he was in avery great fright ; but as foon as he was got into 
the day-light and the open air again, he recovers his fpirits, and feems 
to have wondered at his former pufi!lanimity. ‘ 4d primum confpefum 
vedditee lucis (ays he), alacritas incogitata rediit et injufja. Illud deinde 
mecum loqui cepi, quam inepte quedum magis ac minus tinterimus, cum 
cmnium idem finis efet. Quid enim intereft, ‘utrum fuper altquem wig.lia- 
rium ruat, an mons? Nil invenics: erunt tamen qui hance ruinam magis 
timeant, quamvis utraque mortifera aque fit.” Vigiliarium ber< has been 
gencrally under{tood of a watch-tower, and the word has found its way 
into our dictionaries under that accepration ; without any other sutho- 
rity than this finele paffage from Seneca, and that with the provilfo of 
“Si jana eff leGio.” 1 have long been inclined to think that it might 
originally have been written, Virgiliari ium, ov rather Firgilianum; and 
be meant of Vireil’s tomb, which you fee on an eminence on the fide of 
the rock, as foon as ever you come out of the Grotta of Paufilypo, in 
goin 1g from Baiz to Naples. 

There are few monuments to which the ancients paid fo great a re- 
gard as to Virgil’s. We find S: atiuss in the above-mentioned paflage, 
fpeaks of his ferulchre as a temple 

Maroncigque fedens in margine templi 
Sumo animum et magni tumulis accanio macifert. 
And Phiny, in his Epttles, {peaking of the villas or Silius Tealicus in 
CQ ampania, fays; ** Multum ubigque librorum, multum fatuarum, multum 
imaginum ; quas non habebat med), weruim ctiam venerabatur. Virgilii 
aute omnes; cujus natalem religioft fus quem Jum celebrabat: Neapoli 
muxite, ubi nonumentum cjus adive ut templum Jfolebat.’ Lib, IL. Epitt. 


—_— 


* Intra lapidem fecundum. Donatus. 
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vii. Martial alfo mentions the particular regard Silius paid to this mo- 
nument, in two of his epigrams. 
. Silius hee magni celebrat monumenti Maronts, 
Fugera facundi qui Ciceronis habet 
Heredem dominumque fui, tumulive. Larifve, 
lon alium mallet, nec Maro, uce Cicero, 
, Li». XI. Epig. xlviii. 
Jam prope defuetes cineres et fanZa Maronis 
Nemina qué colerct, pauper, et unus, erat: 
Silius Arpino tandem fuccurrit agello ; 
Silius et vatem, non minor ipje, tulit, Ib. Ep. xlix. 

¢ This refpect paid to Virgil’s comb at that time, and the honour paid 
‘by the Neapolitans to his memory in the barbarous ages following, as 
appears by their imputing to him all the great works that were ever 
among them, as their Aqueduds, the Grotta, the Brazen Erle, and 
many others, might we'l preferve amongit them a conftant tradition, 
even in the time of their greateft barbarity, where his icoulchre was 5 
and when learning again flourithed we iind the frit writers -{peaking 
of it. 

‘ Petrarch defcribes this fepulchre, ju as it is, on an eminence at 
‘the end of the Grotta, as he went from Puzzuolo to Naples; nor does 
he mention it as only reported: or furmifed, but fpeaks of it as 2 thing 
conitantly taken for granted by the Neapolitans: for he fuprofes its 
‘nearns{fs to the mouth of the Grotta mivht occafion that ridiculous 
flory, which prevailed among them, of his having made the Gro:ta.— 
Sub fnem fufei tramitis, ubi primum videre calam incipit, in ezgere 
edito ipfius Virgilit bufla vifuntur, pervetufii operis; unde hec forfan aa 
illo perforati montis fluxit cpinio.”’  Itinerar. 

‘it is known too that Sannazarius locked upon this tomb as un- 
‘deubtedly Virgil’s, and defired to lie, as he had lived, near it: and 
Bembo’s chief thought in his epitaph turns wholly on this : 

Da facro cineri ficres : hie ille Marcut 
Sinferas mufa proximus, ut tumulo. 

‘ Capacio, in his hittorv of Naples. gives the following account of 
Vrzil’s tomb. ‘* Lateritia frufura eft ia cujus medionovem columuns 
urnam fiftixentes fuiffe radidit Alfoxfus Heredia Arianenfium- Epifcopus ; 
gd bonas litteras viveus coluit : urnam marmoream, cunt difticha god a 
wonata recolitur, 

Mantua’ me genutt, Calabri rapuere, tenet nunc 
Parthenope; Cecini Pafcua, Rura, Duces. 
Vidiffe illud opus feribit Petrus e Stephano, qui abbinc annos x). Lbrunr de 
Neapalitanis templis edidit.” Cap. Hift. Neap. lid. IL. cap, ii. 

‘ The monument itielf is about fixteen feet iquare, built of fmall 
fquare fiones, *¢.pus-reticudatum,” and plattered over, The entrance 
was to the road avove the Grotia, but as that is now on the piccip-ce 
ince the finking of the Grotta, and no entering that way, the opening 
"is made on the oppofite fide by breaking through the wall. Tiere is a 
‘nich on each fide of the old door, and three niches to each of the other 
three fides ; all which are ftill remaining, except the middle one opprs 
fite the old door, which muft neceflarily be broke down to make the 
Prefeat entrance. It ttands on the edge of a precipice, on the lete-hand 
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as we enter the Grotta of Paufilypo from Napics; and is now about 79 
fect, Englith meafure, above the road. 

‘ Though the Neapolitans pretend ftill to value themfelves on Vir. 
gil’s having lived much with them, and on having his fepulchre, they 
are not afhamed to fee it lie in fo ruinous a condition as it does; and, 
perhaps, it is owing to its fituaton more than to their honour or refpett, 
that any part of it is ftill remaining. The finking of the entrance of 
the Grotta has fecured it on that fide ; there is no ge:ting up to it with. 
out going a great way, at leaft half a mile, about: and though they 
have not the fpirit to repair it, they are not quite fo barbarous as to go 
fo far out of the way on purpofe to deftroy it. : 

¢ One remark made on Virgil’s tomb is, that the Laurel always flou- 
rifhes there; and it is obferved by fome writers (Ido not know whether 
true or not), that that fort of laurel will not grow any where elfe there. 
abouts, though endeavours have been ufed to propagate it. Travellers 
often pluck {mall {prigs or leaves of it to carry as prefents to their friends, 
out of regard to Virgil, Who could imagine that Mr, Addifon, who 
fo well deferved to be crowned with it, fhould have endeavoured to de: 
{troy and pluck it up by the roots? | 

‘ However, though it cannot be demonflrated that this tomb, which 
is called Virgil’s, was really his ; yet fince there is tradition in its fa- 
vour, and many good arguments to prove that it was here or here- 
abouts, and fince there is no other fepu!chre near it, or any other place 
is afligned with fo much probability as this, let it fill enjoy its ufual 
honours. It has been always thought barbarous to difturb the afhes of 
the meaneft of mortals. Let Virgil’s reft in peace; and let travellers 
ftill have the fatisfaction of imagining, at leaft, that they have paid theit 
refpcéts to his facred tomb.’ | 

Befides the diflertations are two very valuable vocabularies, 
containing an explanation of the more difficult terms, and de- 
{cribing the prefent condition and names of places occurring in 
Virgil. In fhort, we look upon this work to be an excellent 
acquifition to the republic of letters ; and we are equally obliged 
to Mr. Spence for the part he has taken in the publication of 
it, and for what he has performed in the work itfelf. | L 

@ 


The Grecian Orders of Architefture delinected and explained from 
the Antiquities of Athens, alfa Parallels of the Orders of Pal- 
ladia, Scammozzt and Vignola, te which are added Remarks con- 
cerning public and private Edifices ; with Defigns. Printed by J. 
Dixwell, for the Author, 1768. Folio. 11. 5s.° Nourle. 
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Rchite€ture is a ftudy of great importance to a people, 

“& ~who would be diftinguifhed among their neighbours for 
genius and good fenfe. ' Not only private convenience, but even 
public reputation is interefted in the advaricement' of this art; 
for where is the good tafte of a nation fo effectually difplayed to 
the eye, as in their buildings? ahd what can be a ftronger of 
amore evident proof of barbarifm, then expence beftowed on 
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mis-fhapen and ill- proportioned ftructures, covered with abfurd 
ornaments, the productions of overweening ignorance, or li- 
centious caprice? 

We have therefore perufed the work before us with much 

leafure ; and the rather, becaufe, notvithftanding the author’s 
deference to the Athenianexamples, we find here more of can- 
dor, of inveftigation, and of recurring to firft principles, than 
js ulually to be met with in treatifes on this fubject. 

The author, we find, is a gentleman refiding at Canterbury, 
who appears to have made architecture his favourite ftudy, and 
who, befides his acquaintance with the beft authors, which ap- 
pears from divers paflages in his book, has feen the celebrated 
remains of antient Greece and Rome, as well as the principal 
modern buildings of England, Italy and France. 

In his preface he obferves how unfuccefsful all the modern 

attempts to reftore the Grecian orders to their original forms 
have neceflarily been, becaufe of the obfcurity in which the 
precepts of Vitruvius are involved; and becaufe among the re- 
mains of antient Roman magnificence, no compleat example 
is found either of the doric or ionic orders. He therefore at- 
tempts to eftablifh documents for executing the three Grecian 
orders from what remains he faw at Athens, which appear to 
him of a fuperior ftyle, and are in better prefervation than the 
antiquities of Rome. 
' © Vitruvius (fays he) is too refpeétable an author, not to 
be quoted in a work of this nature.’ Indeed he makes nume- 
rous quotations from him; and while he fupports his own fyf- 
tem by the authority of that venerable father of architecture, 
he is himfelf frequently an excellent comment on the paflages 
he cites. The catalogue he gives of the different manufcripts, 
editions, and tranflations of that author, the only ancient archi- 
tet whofe writings are now extant, will doubtlefs be acceptable 
to the ftudious, and is a piece of information which has never 
appeared before in our language. 

In his firft chapter, we have a brief account of the progrefs 
of the art, and the charaéter of thofe ingenious men, who at 
the revival of letters, contributed to reftore archite@ture in 
Italy. Our author then touches on the motives which have in- 
duced him to prefer the architecture of the Grecians to all 
others ; and he concludes his chapter with remarking that the 
ftrong, the mean, and the delicate ftyle of building cannot 
with Propriety be fixed at any other terms, than thofe obferv- 
able in the Grecian orders. 

Chapter the fecond, treats of the orders in general, their rife 
and gradual improvement, the fcales or modules by which their 
mouldings are proportioned, with tables of the weights and pro- 
Jectures of their principal members, Herehe has inferted the 
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Vitruvian Latin names of the feveral mouldings, rendered intg 


Ttalian and into Englifh, which are further explained by plate 
the fecond, where their different forms are given, and a choic6 


of elegant and claflical ornaments with which they may be en. 


riched. 

In chapter the third, we find a method of forming pediments 
according to the do&trine of Vitruvius, and the practice of an. 
cient Greece; and, what-we are much pleafed with, a rule for 
proportioning the fize of ftatues, when it is required to place 
them on the acrotevia of buildings. The doctrine of this chap- 
ter is explained in plate IV. in which feveral excellent cornices 
are introduced, and a fpecimen is given of the conftruétion of 
vafes, ballifters, and modiilions. | 

In the three chapters, and the ten plates, which follow, our 
author enters into a minute detail of the proportions and profiles 
of the three orders colle&ted chiefly from examples which he hag 
feen at Athens, and which have been already publithed by 
M. Stuart and Revett, though now firft reduced to their mo- 


dulary proportions, and fitted to the ufe of workmen.  Speci- 


mens of compofition in thefe thrce orders are, with very little 
alteration, given from three Athenian buildings; that ufually 
cailed the Temple of Auguftus for the doric, the litt!e Temple 
on the Iliffus for the Ionic, and the Poikile for the Corin. 
thian. To thele he has added, by way of a Corinthian example, 
the arch at Orange, which we muft agree with him is one of 
the moft beautiful remains of antiquity: but as he gives it with- 
out the ornaments with which it is abundantly enriched, we 
think it by no means conveys an adequate idea of the ftrik- 
jing beauties of the original ; though we fuppofe him fufficiently 
exact in the general proportions. 

Plate the XIII. exhibits defigns of Doric, Ionic, Corinthian, 
and Vitruvian windows.; and the firft part of this work is clofed 
with examples of the three orders, from Palladio, Scamozzly 
and Vignola; and a diflertation comparing the merits of thofe 
mafters, who are with juftice felected as the moft excellent 
amongft the numerous writers on the fubject of this art. 

The fecond part, containing remarks on public and private 
edifices, begins with general hints concerning the modern ar 
chitefture of Europe, and a brief account of fome eminent 
Britifh architects. From this part we fhall give an extrac, a 
a fpecimen of our author’s ftyle; at the fame time that his opl- 
nions of artifts whofe characters are generally known, and 
whofe works we fee every day, will enable the reader to forma 
<ompetent judgment of -his tafte. 

‘ The fchools of Italy, wherein the fudy of architeure has heer 
conftantly encouraged and cultivated ever fince its revival from the vel 
ges of antiquity, have propagated throughout the mof civil‘zed ae 
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he methods of adapting the orders to the defigns of public 

j private edifices 5 however as the great and effential beauties in this 
. re ot refult from the parts of a defign taken feparately, but from 
. fea and concurrence of them all, it is not furprizing that there are 
the effe amples of handiome buildings. In moft countries, the artilts 
fo a nti loyers feem to have been ignorant of the general diftribu- 
ard wd we entcytaining a fond partiality for their own fanciful or- 
enti “ {ciences, to do honour to the genius of ther native foil, 
vou railed their ftructures upon plans and elevations which partly bear 
3 national chara¢ier, and by thefe means the orders of antiquity have 
been jumbled with their own uncouth modes: yet it muft be pleaded 
that the accidents of the climates might at firft render it fomewhat dif. 
fcult to reconcile the clegancies of architecture with the methods they 
had adopted in their barbarous fabrics. The engraver’s art has fur 
nifhed numberlefs prints of views of different places ; and in thefe it 
may be remarked, as well as in the relations of travellers, that at this 
very day it is only in the principal cities in Europe, fome a:itempts have 
been made in their edifices, which may tend to ellablifh fuch fyftems as 
are founded in the rules of the belt Italian fchools, which rules may 
undoubtedly be applied to the nieanelt ftructures, often without any ad- 
dtional expence, or the leait impediment co their ules, 

‘ But who will deny that even in Italy, we cannot obferve a total 
reslivence of the Jeffer and ufeful divifions of a plan for indifpenfable 
comettic conveniences ? the principal intention of the mafters having 
been t0 ftrike out greatnefs in their defigns ; and this was no ways 
biameable, being confiftent with the forme; referved and pompous cef- 
toms of the inhabitants, much more addicted to parade than to hofpi- 
tality. The French, on the contrary, fiudious of whatever contributes 
to luxurious eafe and gaudy appearances, have contrived to mangle the 
mot fimple plans and elevatiens to comply with the varieties of a ca- 
pricious talte, though it is very praéticable to unite all their conveni- 
ences with the chafteft manner of building. England at different pe- 
tiods has adopted the impropricties of both thefe nations, which are 
eafily diftinguifhed at firft fight. Immenfe porticos, like thofe of tem- 
ples, with one creat order of columns, cupolas, and fuch like mifap- 
plied parts to a dwelling, a fcarcity of windows in the fame front, a 
fange of common grest rooms which have no ingrefs or egrefs but 
through cne another, are defigns from the other fide of the Alps: the 
other produétions are as eafily pointed out, by long ill- proportioned win- 
dows, narrow interfeneltrations, high pitched roofs, often equal to the 
height of the walls which fupport them, loaded fill more wih mifhap- 
pen turrets, mon{trous pediments for projecting windows in the roof, 
flair cafes, which for the fake of offentation, occupy too great a fpace, 
andencroach upon the plans in the mott effential parts; thefe and fuch 
like French imitations, carry us back to the reign of Charles II. for 
their reception into this ifland, and that foon after England had to 

aft of her Inigo, with as much reafon as Italy could of Palladio, 

It IS not to our purpofe to fpeak of the gothic architecture, which 
Was in the flate of its perfection in the reigrs of Henry the fixth and the 


of Europe, ¢ 


feventh, but declined afterwards in the days of Henry the Righth, when 


olbein and John of Padua, aimed ata reformation in the ftiles of 
widing s yet neither then nor in the fucceeding reign of Elizabeth, did 
archi- 
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architeflure make any confiderable figure, although the names Of the 

architects of thofe times, Lawrence Bradfhaw, Sir Richard Lee, thy 

Shute, and Robert Adams, are upon record as men defervedly employ 

ed on account of their — ; but we mutt pafs on to other . 

of whom a more particular account may be expedted, as their 

were employed with better fuccefs. ’ ” tala 
¢ The firft we thall feleé is, 


‘ Sir Henry Worron, 

« Of an antient family, was born in 1568, at Bodton, or Boughtoy 
hall, in the parifh of Boughton Malherbe, in the county of Kent. t% 
Studied at Oxford, and was a fine f{cholar. On account of his abilities 
in politics, he was fent feveral times abroad, chiefly into Italy, whe 
he undoubtedly acquired his {kill and tafte in architecture. Having 
pafled an active life until the 55th year of his age, he then was appoint. 
ed to fucceed to the provofthhip of Eton College ; the next year he pub 
hifhed his elements of archite€ture. Though a {mall book, it was {o wel 
thought of, that it was tranflated into Latin by De Laet, and placed at 
the beginning of his edition of Vitruvius. Other writers have fince 
raifed their ftru€tures upon fundamentals borrowed from this piece. The 
author was fully fenfible of its merit, as appears by feveral of his let- 
ters ; nevertheleis, the tribute of public applaufe will ever remain hi 


due. He died in the 72d year of his age, at Eton, and was buried ig 
the coliege chapel. 


‘Inaco Jones, 

* Was born about the year 1572, in the neighbourhood of St. Paul, 
London; of which city Mr. Ignatius Jones, his father, was a citizes 
and cloth-worker. Young Inigo diitinguifhed himfelf early by theex- 
traordinary progrefs he made in the arts of drawing and defigning, and 
was particularly taken notice of for his fkill in the praétice of land. 
fcape-painting. His talents intreduced him to the knowlege of Wil. 
‘Jiam Earl of Pembroke, who took him into his patronage, and fem 
him abroad with 2 handfome allowance. Thus fupported, he {pest 
many years in compleating his education; and preferring Venice fortie 
chiet place of refidence, he fuffered nothing of real -value or men 
to efcape his indultry. His reputation for architeéture was fpread al 
over Europe; in confequence thereof, Chriftian IV. King of Denmat, 
fent for him, and appointed hiin his architect general : after enjoying 
that poft fome years, he obtained his difmiflion, and upon coming 
into England was appointed architect to the Queen, By the commas 
of James I. in 1620, he took an accurate furvey of Stone-henge, i 
gave his opinion, with the account of thatfamous antiquity, whichat 
‘publifhed : he concludes at laft, that it muft have been originally a Ro 
‘man temple, built probably between the time of Agricola’s governmetl 
and the reign of Conftantine the Great. But whoever, as Mr. We 
pole juftly obferves, has treated of this monument, has beftowed 00! 
whatever clafs of antiquity he was peculiarly fond of ; and theres ™ 
a heap of ftones in thefe northern countries, from which nothing cit 
be proved, but has been made to depofe in favour of thele f 
hypothefes. Where was fo much room for vifion, the Phoenicians 
not avoid coming in for their fhare. He made a fecond-tour £0 fal 
and continued there fome years, improving himfelf {till further in bs 
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‘te art, till the place of furveyor general, of which the king had 
ied him the reverfion, fell to him ; upon which he returned home, 
Peat down to enrich his country with the fruits of his ftudies. To 
rad nel between the two voyages into Italy, M. Walpole is inclined 
oe nthofe buildings of Inigo, which are lefs pure, and border too 
walteipon that baflard ftyle, which is called King James's gothic. 
= 'sdefigns of that period are not gothic, but have a littlenefs of 
wi and a weight of ornaments, with which the revival of the Gre- 
Ph tafte was incumbered, and which he fhook off in his grander de- 
ioe Many are the edifices built by him, or after his defigns, which 
ul for ever celebrate the fame of his extraordinary genius as an archi- 
teét, and none more fo than that moft ftately and elegant pavilion the 
banquetting-houfe at Whitehall, at firit intended for the reception of 
foreign ambafladors, and is only a part of the great plan of a royal 

ace. Inigo’s other buildings are Linfey houfe, Lincoln’s-inn-fields ; 
Shaftefbury-houfe, Alderfeate-ftreet ; Barber’s-hall, Monkwell-ftreet ; 
Covent-garden, Arcades and church. Part of the front of Somerfet- 
houfe to the gardens, and the water-gate. ‘The water-gate at York- 
firs. Pifhiobury in Hertfordthire. At Wooburn, a grotto chamber. 
Middle part of each end of the quadrangle at St. John’s Oxford. 
Charlton-houfe and Cobbam-hall in Kent. The Queen’s houfe at 
Greenwich. Ambrefbury, Wilthre. Gunnerfbury, near Brentford, 
Colefhill, Berkfhire. The Grange, Hampfhise. 

‘He was well {killed in the mathematics, and had fome infight inte 
the Greek and Latin languages, efpecially the latter; and had a tafte 
for poetry. He was the moft eminent architect of his time, and with 
jufice is ftiled the Britith Vitruvius. He wrote fome curious notes on 
a printed copy of Palladio’s architeéture, ftill preferved in the library af 
Worcefter college at Oxford. He died in the Soth year of his age, and 
was boried in St. Bennet’s charch, near St. Paul’s wharf, His days 
were Clofed in forrow for the unfortunate end of Charles I. This 
prince knew the value of the fine arts, and had eftablifhed a royal 
academy, and appointed profeffors for every branch, but their exiftence 
finithed with him; the French availed themfelves of fuch a fcheme, 


which has been maintained ever fince by an uninterrupted royal pro- 
tection and bounty. 


©Sir CHRISTOPHER WREN, 

‘ The only fon of Dr. Chriftopher Wren, was born in 1632. ° At 
Eaft Knoyle in Wiltfhire, of which place his father was then rector. la 
his earlieft youth, he attained great proficiency in learning, and foon 
hewed himfelf a moft eminent mathematician. He was educated at Ox- 
ford. Towards the 31ft year of his age, having declined an offer from 
the king of going to Tangier in Africa, to direct the works of the 
harbour, and the mole and fortifications of the town and citadel, on 
account of his tender conftitution, he turned his thoughts chiefly to 
cil archite@ure, and was called upon to prepare defigns for the gene- 
taltepair of St. Paul’s Cathedral. In 1665, he took a journey to 
Faris, to improve himfelf in the art, and unfortunately, (who will nat 
Judge with Mr, Walpole?) he went no farther; the great number of 
drawings he made there from their buiidings, had but too vifible in- 
uence on fome of his own: but it was fo far lucky, that Lewis XIV. 

d eretted palaces only; no cherches. St. Paul’s efcaped, but the pa- 
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Jaces at Winchefter, Hampton-court, Marlbrough-houfe in St, Jame; 
Park, and fome others, were facrificed to the god of falfe tafe. 4, 


° ‘ap : 7 2 this 
was the time that this idol was imported. For all this, the MoOnumen: 
St. Stephea’s Walbrook, and the cathedral of London, are fuffcien: 


proofs of this man’s fuperior abilities in works where fuch could not y 
difpenfed with. So many great architects as were employed on G 
Peter’s at Rome, have not lef: it, upon the whole, a more perfeg ej) 
fice than this work (St. Paul’s) of a fingle mind, which was finithed jy 
1710, thirty-five years from its beginning, under one architect, and on 
bifhop of London. 

‘ To the buildings already mentioned, muft be added fifty parochial 
churchesin London, the royal hofpitals of Chelfea and Greenwich, th: 
obfervatory in Greenwich-park, the theatre at Oxford, and fome pi. 
vate houfes. Such a body of civil architecture as all thefe works con. 
pofe, will rather appear the productions of a whole century than of the 
care and induflry of one man; of which no parallel inflance canbe 
given. A large collection of his drawings was purchafed by All Soul; 
college in Oxford ; they fill feveral folio volumes, depofited in the jj 
brary of that college, adorned alfo with a curious butt of fo worthy, 
member. He died in 1722, aged gt years, and was buried in St, Paul’, 


‘London. 


*Wriitiam TatMan, 
© Was efteemed an ingenious architect ; he built Chatfworth for the 
Duke of Devonthire. He was very afliduous and laborious in defign. 
ing every thing in his travels worth his attention. His drawings were 
Jately fold in London by public auétion, and it is faid, are depofited in 
Eton college library. Farther particulars of this gentleman are no 
come to public notice. 


‘ Mr. Janes Giess, 

‘ Hada better opportunity than moit artifts, to difplay his talents in 
the great flyle of architeGlure, being employed in building and repar- 
ing feveral principal churches in London ; St. Martins in the Fields. St 
Gyes’s. ‘The New Churchin the Strand. St, Bartholomew's hofpitd, 
and f-veral houfes for perfons of diiiinétion. But the tafte of thisa 
chice&t has thrown no new light upon the art. 


‘The Earl of Buritincrton, 

‘ Whofe exalted rank in life was no obitacle to his exerting thet 
Jents nature had given him, This nobleman was born in 1695. ft 
Was intimately acquainted with the liberal arts, and a great encol 
yager of them. Fis fublime tafte and {kill in architeéture, will ever be 
“jultly admired ; itis to them that Britain owes the extirpation of many 
abuies till then currently received. He defigned feveral plans and tl 
vations ; among others that are executed, are the affembly. rooms @ 
York, his own villa at Chifwick, the weit front of Marfhal Watts 
houfe in Barlington-Gardens, the dormitory at Weftmintter-fchool ; 
repaired the portico of St. Paul’s in Covent-garden, to honour the mt: 
mory of his admired Inigo Jones, whofe detions he was at the chats? 
and trouble of publifhing, in a manner that dogs credit to this nati 
-and worthy the elegance of his taile, 
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Jamey, | ‘ Wittiam Kent, 
fke : this ¢ Lived in the houfe with the above nobleman ; he was a painter, 
aU ment, and defigned architecture. ‘The front of the Treafury towards the pa- 
fufficien, rade, and the horfe-guards at Whitehall, are from his defigns, But 
dot be aaa can be moft recorded to his fame,. is the tafte he fhewed for laying 
d on ¢, vn patdens. He was the firit that waged: war againft. all that mon~ 
fed ei flrous variety of clipped trees and borders, and by the overthrow of 
nied in thefe hideous fpeétres, made way for the beauties of nature. @ 
, ANd One ¢ Tt muft not be onitted to mention another nobleman, diftinguifhed 
likewife by his love and talents for this art. Eienry Earl of Pembroke, 
parochial father to the prefent Earl, prefided at the board for building Weitmin- 
wich, the fler bridge; he laid the middle flone of the foundation of the firft pier 
OMe pei in the afternoon of the zgth of January, 17395 and by his con{tant, 
rks com. prudent and refolute behaviour towards the committee, obliced them 
in of the to proceed with ail the attention and diligence requifite to fuch an un- 
; cane deraking. Itis from M. Walpole we collet, that this faid Earl has 


All Soul fhewn by a bridge defigned by himfelf, that had Jones never lived,. 
i the li Wilton might yet have been a villa worthy of antient Rome. 

worthy a ‘ Nor fhould be paffed over in filence, the recent fervices done to 
ts Paul architecture by the great encouragement of many of the prefent nobi- 
lity and gentlemen; moft of whofe travels into foreign parts have 
not been undertaken through a vague and idle curiofity, but from 


n for the the laudable incitements of bringing home fome ufeful intelligence in. 
| defign. arts or politics. It is to the fortitude and munificence of M. Dawkins 
ngs were and Bouverie, (the lait died in Afia Minor, univerially regretted, and 
ofited in was buried in the Chiitlian ccemetery at Smyrna, where I vilited his 
are not tomb) that we owe tie defcriptions of Palmyra and Balvec, fo elegantly 


publifhed by Mr. Wood, the companion of their dangerous excurfion:, 
from drawings taken upon the fpot by Sig. Borra. Many other names 
might be added, of fkilful archite¢ts in Britain, who have given to the 





alent in public undoubted procfs of the fruits of their fludie:, whereby they noc 
d repiit only have fecured their own reputations, but have alfo contributed to the 
0 improved fate, architeCture has lately actained in thefe iflands *,’ 
ih Of the plates which illuitrate this part of the Author’s work # 
} We Cannot avoid giving the preference to hischurches. They are 
both of them very beautiful, His defign for a fire-work is mag~ 
nificent, and if duly ftored with the various artificial fires ufed 
g the te on thefe occafions, would doubtlefs exhibit a fcene in which 
5. Ti Gelight, furprife and grandeur would be united.—It makes us 
Sosc4 recollect the amazing effect produced at caftle St. Angelo at 
pres Rome, on the day when the pope receives tribute for the king- 
and ci dom of Naples: indeed the rotunda in the middle of the wings 
ey extended on- either fide, fuggefts to us that our author has taken 
Wade’ fome hints from that {plendid annual exhibition, 
roo] ; be The plate of Whitehall, No. V. is on fo fmall a fcale, and 
i fo little detailed, as not to do juftice to the inventiom. Wedo 
e chats : 
's ation * We have omitted the author’s fho:t account of Sir James Thorn- 
hill, Sir William WV ilfon, and Dean Bathurit, for the fake of brevity. 
“a He has overlooked Wanbrugh in this group 
[Lhe tT Ofwhich there are 235 beides the Vignettes, &c. 
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not remember to have feen any where fo ample a portico 
except the Cavalier Bernini’s Cortile before St. Peter’s. 2 
Rome ; and we can hardly expect to fee fo much fpace and fg 
much money as fuch a building would require, beftowed in this 
eountry ona work of mere parade and magnificence. 

Though we do not equally approve of every defign in this 
fecond part, we muft do the author the juftice to allow, that 
there is a purity in his decorations, and a correétnefs in his man. 
ner which we have feldom met with, and which makes us with 
that fome of his plates had been engraved with greater accuracy ; 
though, after this cenfure, it is but fair to give his excufe: «jf 
the buildings (fays he) had been traced from drawings on a larger 
fcale, and finifbed in a higher manner, it would have con. 
fiderably enhanced the price, without an,adequate advantage to 

intelligent reader.’ 
the intelligen Or-c 
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The Rudiments of Englifh Grammar, adapted to the ufe of Schodls; 
with Notes and Objervations, for the ufe of thofe who have made 
Jame Proficiency in the Language. By Jofeph Prieftly, L. L.D. 
F.R.S. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Becket, &c. 1768. 


T is with pleafure that we have obferved the regard which 

has, of late years, been paid to the cultivation of our na- 
tive tongue. Formerly, the grammar of it was fo far from be- 
ing accurately attended to, that even our beft writers were be- 
trayed into feveral modes of expreffion which are evidently in- 
confiftent with the analogy of the language; and this is the 
more to be regretted, asthe great fimplicity of its ftructure, 
arifing, chiefly, from the {mall number of its infleGtions, makes 
the reducing it to a proper ftandard no very difficult attain- 
‘ment. Few of our readers can be unacquainted with our obli- 
gations to the bifhop of Oxford, for pointing out the gramma- 
tical errors of even fuch authors as Swift, Addifon, Pope, &c. 
and a fimilar defign is here more fully purfued by Dr. Prieftly, 
though it is conducted in a different manner. 

The firft part of the prefent performance, containing the 
rudiments of Englifh grammar, was publifhed before*; but 
the fecond, which is by much the largeft part, is entirely new. 
It confifts of a feries of obfervations upon the numbers, cafes, 
adjetives, pronouns, verbs, articles, prepofitions, and other 
particulars of our language; illuftrated with examples from 
many of our writers, tending either to confirm or cenfure theif 
methods of expreflion. Indeed the beft thing that can at pre 
fent be done for the improvement of our native tongue, Is, 4 
Dr. Prieftly juftly remarks, to exhibit its a@tual ftructure, and 


* See Review, vol. xxvi. p. 27. b 
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the varieties with which it is ufed. When thelfe are once dif- 
tinétly pointed out, and generally attended to, the beft forms 
of fpeech, 2nd thofe which are moft agreeable to the analogy 
of the language, will foon recommend themfelves, and come 
into gencral ufe; and when, by this means, the language fhall 
be written with fufficient uniformity, we may hope to fee a 
complete grammar of it, At prefent, it 1s by no means ripe 
for fuch a work; but we may approximate to it very faft, if all 
perfons who are qualified to make remarks upon it, will give a 
little attention to the fubject. . 

‘ If, fays our author, I have done any effential fervice to my 
native tongue, it will arife from my detecting in time a very 
great number of gallicijms, which have infinuated themfelves 
into the ftyle of many of our moft juftly admired writers ; and 
which, in my opinion, tend greatly to injure the true idiom of 
the Englifh language, being contrary to its moft eftablifhed 
analogies. I dare fay, the collections I have made of this na- 
ture, will furprize many perfons who are well acquainted with 
modern compofitions. ‘They furprize myfelf, now that I fee 
them all together; and I even think, the writers themfelves 


_will be furprized, when they fee them pointed out. For I do 
not fuppofe, that they defignediy adopted thofe forms of f{peech, 


which are evidently French, but that they fell into them inad- 
vertently, in confequence of being much converfant with 
French authors.’ 

Dr. Prieftley thinks that there will be an advantage in his 
having collected examples from modern writings, rather than 
from thofe of Swift, Addifon, and others, who wrote about 
half a century ago, in what is generally called the claffica! pe- 
riod of our tongue. By this means we may fee what is the real 
character and turn of the language at prefent ; and by compar-. 
ing it with the writings of preceding authors, we may better 
perceive which way it is tending, and what extreme we fhould 
moft carefully guard againft. 

The Door does not look upon it as neceflary to make en 
apology for the freedom he has taken with the works of living 


authors in his collections. I:xcept a very few pages in Swift, 


he read nothing with an immediate yiew to them. This was 
always a fecondary confideration ; but if any thing ftruck him 
inthe courfe of his reading, he did not fail to note it. ¢ If, 
Continues he, I be thought to have borne harder upon Mr. 
Hume than any other living author, he is obliged for it to the 
great reputation his writings have juftly gained him, and to my 
happening to read them at the time that I did; and I would 
Aot pay any man, for whom [ have the leaft efteem, fo-ilia 
Compliment, as to fuppofe, that exaétnefs in the punAilios of 
sammar was an object capable of giving him the leaft difturb- 
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ance, This is the fimalleft point of excellence, even with re. 
{pect to ftyie 5 and ftyle, in its whole extent, is but a very 
{mall object 1 in the eye of a philolo; yer. | even think a may | 
cannot give a more certain mark of the narrownels of his mind, 
and of the little progrefs he has made in true fcience, than to 
fhow, either by his vanity w:th reipect to nimfelf, or the acri- 
mony of his cenfure with refpect to others, that this bufinefs js 
of much moment with him. We have infinitely greater things 
before us; and if thefe gain their due fhare of our attention, 
this fubje a, of grammatical criticifm, will be almoft nothing, 
‘The no.fe that is made about it, is one of the greatett marks of 
the frivolifm of many readers, and writers too, of the prefent 
wee.” 

Without entering into a difpute concerning the truth of 
thefe obfervations, we will venture to aflert, that it can afford 
no fatisfaction to Mr. Hume, to be found guilty of fuch a num. 
ber of i impropric ties In exprefiion, as he is actually convicted of, 
in the work before us. It was, however, right that they thould 
be exhibited to public view, to prevent the bad effeéts that 
micht proceed from the example and imitation of fo eminent an 
auihor. At the fame time, every perfon of true tafte will be 
ready to acknowledge, that Mr. Hume excels in accuracies an¢ 
elegancies of a higher kind, which juftly entide him to be 
reckoned amo ng our beft writers. 

We fhould gl: aly have given fome fpecimens of Dr. Prieftley’s 
not:s and obfervations ; but the multitude of articles for which 
we fland indebted to the Public obiiges us to refer our readers to 
the work it!cli. Such as are critics in the Englifh language 
wil, we believe, generally, though, perhaps, not univerially 
acree with our author in his remarks and {trictures ; and it can- 
Not * doubted bet that there is {till room for farther lmprove- 
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Refvéiions on intend Navigations: and a new method pre Aofed fr 
executing the itended Navigation betwixt the Fc i th and thé Cy ‘ey 
sna combl te dancer, et an Expence a Third lefs than what il iat 
Mork bas hitherto boon efttinared at. The fame a thes cd applied ta } 
aloft all Kicvrs and hivulets, by which Great Britain at nd b ire 
fand might hove, et avery eafy Expence » above 5000 Miles of 
new inland Nav.gations. Ly im Gray. 8vo. 1s, Cadell, 1768. 

OMMERCE, fays Mr. Rollin, is the fureft founda 

C tion of civil fociety, and the moft neccefiary band for 
uniting all mankind together, even thofe that inhabit the mot 
diftant countries : : by its means the whole world forms, as it 
were, but one fin: ale family, and univerfal ple pty reigns in every 
part. The riches of one nation are diffe -minated among every 
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people, nor is any country, however barren, fenftble of its fte- 
rility, as all the neceflaries and conveniencies of life are brought 
from the extremities of the earth ; fo that every region 1s aito- 
nifhed at beholding an abundance of foreign productions, which 
could not be furniihed by its own foil, and its own people.’ 

No perfon is at prefent ignorant that commerce is the only 
principle that can render a ftate flourifhing, and refpectable to 
its neighbours. But if the commerce carried on by naviga- 
tion with foreign countries be productive of fo many advan- 
tages, it is natural to infer that the commerce carried on by na- 
vigation at home, muft produce the fame effects, though ina 
lefs degree; for if all the rivers were made navigable, and 
joined by canals, a general navigation would be eftablifhed, the 
fuperfuities of one county or province would, with facility, be 
exchanged for the fuperfluities and commodities of another, and 
a general plenty would undoubtedly be the confequence. By 
inland navigation, waggons and draught horfes, kept at a great 
expence, would be rendered Iefs neceilary, and the latter em- 
ployed more ufefully in cultivating the earth, By canals many 
barren tracts of country would be rendered fertile, and the water 
dr:ined from others which are now of novalue ; a greater num- 
ber of hands would find employment in different manufactures, 
and trade would revive in every part of the kingdom. 

The greater part of the inhabitants of thefe kingdoms feem 
now convinced of this truth; end, fome time fince, a defign was 
formed for opening a communication for fea veffels between the 
Forth and the Clyde. The ingenious Mr. Smeaton was em- 
ployed to draw plans, and form an eltimate of the expence ne- 
ceflary to carry this defign into execution. “This was accord- 
ingly done, on a fuppofition that the navication was to be 
completed by digging an artificial canal from fea to fea. 

Mr. Gray, in the little work before us, propofes another 
method for completing this navieation, and which, he is per- 
finded, may be executed at one third lefs expence than that of 
M:i.Smeaton. In order to this he has the following obfervations 
on the ufe that may be made of two rivulets which take their 
courfe in the trac: of the intended navication. 


thirty miles from fea to fea, and bounded on the fouth and north by 
bigh and mountainous ground. ‘Lhe middie ot this valley is almoit a 
Gead level for about tea miles; 2nd two fina'l brooks that rife there 
form a ftrait line by running in Oppulite dirediions into different feas. 
The Current of thofe brooks is es cremely gentle 5 for the place where 
tary take their rife has been found by meafarement not to be more 
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than 147 feet above the level of the fea, an idea of which deftent 
may be conceived, by fuppofing a rope faftened to the top of a tteeple 
147 feet high, and extended about nine miles before it reaches the 
ground, 

‘ From this account it plainly appears, that the queftion ought not to: 
be about the digging of an artificial canal, but about the banking in 
of fmail brooks,. Sou far from being afraid of thofe two rivulets, I a@ue 
ally confider them as nothing; but regard their channel as the mof 
proper bed and declivity for the canal, a declivity pointed out by na- 
ture, which may eafily be reduced to fo many levels by dams and locks, 
and which may be banked in on both fides at what breadth we pleafe, 
without having any extra digging or extra banking in their whole 
courfe, but on the contrary, offering us great part of the work already 
done to our hands. ‘Thefe rivutets, in their courfe, keep always in the 
lowermott part of the valley ; and in carrying a canal through this vale 
ley, is it not mot natural to take the hollowett part for the courfe of the 
canal, rather than carry it over waving and irregular ground, which, by 
being too high in fome parts, occafions extraordinary digging, and by 
being too low in others, requires extraordinary banking? By chufing 
the courie of the rivulets for the traét of the canal, fluices, tunnels,. and 
aqueduct bridges are alfo all fuperfeded, and rendered unneceffary ; for 
inftead of our turning afice little rivulets or occafionat ftreams, the canal 
would be the common receptacle of all of them, as it would be fo fitu- 
ated as to receive them all; and by its conftruction, could never be in. 
commoded by them. The following this traét would likewife be ar- 
tended. with other advantages, particularly there would be no:new fe- 
paration and divifion of private property, and there would be very litle 
occafion at al] for any change of property, excepting of the property 
of the rivers and their banks; for though the rivulets are inconfiderable, 
yetin many places there is as much land waited on both fides of them, 
as wouid fuflice for ground for the canal were it even to be 100 feet 
broad; and furcly that waile ground cannot be highly valued by the pre- 
fent proprietors. By placing the cana] in the holiow, it would alfo be 
eafier to improve the ground on both fides ef it, which will ,no doubt 
foon change its face after the navigation is finifhed, and become three 
or four times more valuable than it is at prefent. But what.is the mof 
material of all is, that this wact feems by nature molt fitted for the 
courfe of the cana!.’ 

In the hollow of the valley where thefe rivulets run, our 
Author fixes the courfe of his intended navigation; and pro- 
pofes to form the canal, not by digging the whole breadth, but 
by two parallel mounds or banks of earth, placed 8o feet afun- 
der, the whole way, even at the locks, like two turnpike roads, 
and raifed fo high, that the banking and digging put together, 
may include a depth of twelve feet. Mr. Gray obferves, that 
thefe rivulets have, in many places, formed a confiderable channel, 
which they rarely occupy; that in fome their ordinary furface is 
one, two, or more feer, below the banks; and in others the 
ground, clofe by the river, naturally forms a confiderable mound; 
19 that the water might be kept up twelve feet deep, by one - 
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cial bank only. Thefe natural advantages he confiders as fo 
confiderable, that they will fave one third of the expence at- 
tending an artificial canal. 

With regard to floods, our Author has fhewn that they can 
never affect the navigation ; efpecially if the banks are fet 100 
feet afunder, inflead of 80; which would render the canal 
more magnificent, without greatly augmenting the expence. 

Mr. Gray, after defcribing the nature of the locks he intends 
for keeping up a proper head of water, proceeds to-examine the 
fources that are to fupply the canai with water, and concludes 
from the obfervations of Mr. Smeaton, * that were ten times 
as much water neceflary for the canal as what appears to be fo, 
there is the evident means of bringing and amafiing it, without 
putting any ftrain upon nature.’ 

This great fuperfluity of water our author propotes to turn to ad- 
vantage, byemploying itinturning.mills. ¢ Ihe fall of the lock, 
fays he, will ferve for the fall of the mill; anJ fuppofing a mill 
at every other lock on each hand all the way downwards, the 
fame water that turned the uppermoft mills, would turn all the 
reft; fo that if there be fifty locks on the canal, there may 
likewife be conftructed fifty water-miils, if wanted, without 
any prejudice to the navigation. The millers of thofe mills 
would be the natural keepers of thofe locks, and as they would 
always be upon the fpot, every land flood would be ealily regu- 
lated by them, fo as to be imperceptible in the canai, Some 
great floods indeed muft be excepted ; but fuch as thefe do not 
happen every winter, and when they do happen, feldom conti- 
nue above fix or feven days, during which time the navigation 
of the canal would be rendered only more difficult.  Uhis 
week’s Jofs, however, may be fet againit the fame time that 
would probably be loft every winter in the artificial canal by 
froft, and the account ftands balanced; for in frofty winters it 
may well be prefumed, that dead water fhould be incommoded 
with ice for more than a week longer than water that has a 
{mall current, and which might be made to raife and lower its 
furface every two or three hours.’ 

This method of completing the navigation between the Forth 
and Clyde, is, however, apparently liable to two objections, I. 
As the lowermoft part of the valley is propofed to be the courfe 
of this canal, and, at the fame time, the common refervoir of 
all the water flowing into the valley, it is natural to think it 
would foon be filled up with fand and mud, and carried thither 
by the current of the two rivulets, 2. As all the water is in- 
tended to pafs through this canal, it will occafion a fenfible 
Current, which muft, in fome degree, impede the navigation, 
and retard the vefiels in their paflage. 

Our Author, who was himfelf aware of thefe objections, has 
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endeavoured to obviate them in the following manner. With 
regard to the firft, he obferves, 

* Vhat the fix rivulets that are fuppofed as the chief fupplies of the 
navigation, and are now the fources of the Bonic-water and the Kelvin, 
are intended by my plan, as well as Mr, Smeaton’s, never to empty 
themfelves into the canal, but to empiy themfelves into the grand rew 
fervoir at the bog of Dolater or the point of pariition, contequently 
they can have no greater inconvenience by my plan, than by Mr, 
Smeaton’s. It may be faid however, that in the courfe of the canal 
there are feveral other rivulets that by my plan mutt fall into it at dif. 
ferent places. lanfwer, true, But thefe rivulets are fovery inconfiderable, 
that Mr. Smeaton propofes they fhould pals under bis canal through 
tunnels, which isa plain proof that he was never apprehenfive of their 
becoming impetuous torrents. Nature, indeed, that has been fo fa. 
vourable in the difpofition of the ground for forming this canal, feems 
no lefs favourable in regard to the fupplies of water ; for though they 
promife to be plentiful, yet they have not the appearance of ever over. 
powering, Small rivulets thatrun upon a declivity, and are apt to be, 
come torrents, never fwel! immodcratcly but at the expence of the grouad 
through which they flow, and in length of time form deep gullies, 
which thew in fummer what they themfelves have been in winter. But 
where there is no fuch appearance, ‘tis a ftrong prefumption that the 
rivulets are hardly ever very impetuous. The iivulets that I obferved 
in this valley have none of them cut to themfelves deep traéts, confe- 
quently they cannot be iuppofed to wafh much eurth in their courfe, and 
therefore we need be uncer no apprebeofion that in emptying theméelves 
Into the grand refervoir at the bog of Dolater they will fill it ap with 
fand or mud, The rivulets kere, when in an augmented flate, no doubt 
are muddy, as all other rivulets are, But let us examine whether the 
form of a canal, which I propole, would be more liabie to be filled up 
with mud than any other. I propofe a free courie in my canal for all 
the water ever Jikely to flow into it; and that the funerabundant water 
fhould be let off by fluice at the botiom of each fide floodgate. This fuper- 
abundant water will perhaps for four or five weeks in a year run muddy ; 
but as it is propofed-to let it of at the bottom, the canal will have a 
bottom current, which added to the depth of water, will occafion a con- 
fideratle flow in the maaner of a fution at the bottom of the ftream, 
and thereby prevent the mud from depofing and fe:tling in this kind of 
a canal, more than in a canal where the fuperabuncant water is to flow 
at the top over dams and wiers placed inthe bank. We havea proof of 
this in thofe pieces of water that have a {fluice in the middle of the dam 
that collects them ; for dirc€ly oppofite to this fluice, the channel a- 
ways. keeps itfelf clear and hollow, however it may fill up at the fides, 
where the water has no direét ifflue. But after all, fhould fome mud be 
depofed in the canal, the channel may be cleared every two or thice 
yeais ata very fimall expence, either by taking it up by machines in 
barges, as ballaft is taken trom the bottom of rivers, or by tearing 1 
up by hooked irons all along the bottom, leaving the bottom current (a 
Carry it off,’ 

In order to remove the fecond obftacle, he obferves, that if the 
quantity of waicr that is ever likely to flow into this canal, the 
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capacity of the canal, and the conftrution of the locks, be pro- 
rly confidered, the objection will vanifh. 

¢ The amount of the fupplies at the point of partition, fays he, taken 
at an average tie whoie year round, will be about one million of cubic 
feet per day, which is 500,000 cubic fect running one way, and 
+9000 running the othe, Now fuppofing the locks flanding at a 
medium half a mile diftaat one from another, the water contained in 
the canal between any two locks, will then be 1,638,560 cubic feet ; 
but that is more than three times the daily confumpuon, confequently 
fappofing that part of the canal were to receive no fupphies, it would 
take no lefs than three days to empty itle!f, which plainly fhews that the 
current in the canal would be no wife difcernible except at the fall of the 
lock. How many mi!l-ponds or rivers dammed up for the fake of mills 
appe r totall, ftagnant? yet upon examining the lapfe cf water running 
ofto the mill and runmng over the dam, thefe two together will be 
found to be twice as much as what would flow in the canal even in com- 
monrainy feafons. It is propofed at all times to keep the furtace of the 
canal from lock to lock upon a dead level, (the time of a great flood 
excepted) corfzquently the foperabundant water would feek its way by 
the bottom, and would pafs off by the flocdgates, where its courfe would 
not even be very difcermible, as the bottom of the itream in the upper 
dam would be four or iive feet below the furface of the Mream in the 
lower dam ; fo that the canal would in effe& be like fo much ftagnant 
water, though at the fame time one million of cubic feet thould daily 
have a frce iffue through it towards each extremity. If, neveithelels, 
the draught from the fea to the point of partition, fhould be very litile 
ftiffer than if she w ster were totally flagnant, it will in return be propor- 
tionally eafier from the point of para:'on to the fea; which two circum- 
fiances will very near!y counterbalance each other, fo that the time em- 
ployed in pafling this canal will be much the fame as what would be re- 
quired to pals a canal totuily ftagnaut, fuppoting the number andthe fize 
of the locks in both equal.” 
Having thus endeavoured to remove the principal objections 
againft his method of completing this extenfive piece of inland 
navigation, Mr. Gray proceeds to give an eftimate of the ex- 
pence that will probably attend its being carried into execution ; 
but for this, and many other particulars, the reader muft have 
recourfe to the work itfe'f, which appears to be founded on ob- 
fervation, and the piaineit principl.s of hydroftatics and hy- 
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An Effay on Truths cf Iinportance ta the Happincfs of Mankind, 
wherein the Doitrine ¢f Oaths, as relative ti religious and civil 
Government, 15 impariial yeonfidered. “Vie whole fubmitted to 
public Examination, by the late Rev. Mr. Herport, a cele- 
brated Divine of the Church of Bern. Tyranflated from the 
German. 8vo, 32s. in Boards. Baker. 1768. 

N the Appendix to the 32th vol. of our Review we gave an 
account of this, among other foreign byoks, foon afier it 
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was publifned in the German language. The Author of jt 
was then profecuted and imprifoned at Bern, for writing it: 
and we are now to add, from the preface of this Englith 
tranflation, that there has been no refutation of this elabo- 
rate performance, either public or private; no hearing of 
his defence before any of his judges; no regard paid to his cha. 
racter, to his age, to his family, to his rights as a fellow citizen, 
or even to his 4fe, which, from the damp of a dungeon, and 
for want of air and exercife, was brought to a final period, in 
afew months after his confinement; and he departed with 
great ferenity of mind, in the 76th year of his age, leaving, in 
his book, a lafting proof of his fuperior merit, his erudition, 
his piety, his love of truth, his humanity, his ardent zeal for 
the profperity of his country, and for the welfare of mankind in 
general. His fate was that of moft reformers in church or in 
jiate: he fell a victim to pride, to ignorance, to the refentment 
and the wickednefs of guilty confciences. | 

After fome juft obfervations upon man, as an individual, and 
as a member of focicty, Mr. Herport enters into the confidera- 
tion of laws and government which are neceflary to preferve the 
advantages of focial life. And here he fays, ‘If any people were 
fo inconfiderate as to make a tender of unlimited power to 
aruler, if he were in his right fenfes, he would not accept it, 
becaule to reign over fools and madmen is no great honour, 
The court fycophants, with Hobbs and Machiavel, who infi- 
nuate other maxims of government, are guilty of high treafon 
againft the facred rights of mankind. ‘They fatally deceive 
éven princes themfelves, and at the fame time betray their igno- 
rance of truths grounded in the very nature of man, and not to 
be eradicated by force or artifice. Iam mightily pleafed with 
the generous aniwer of an Englifh gentleman to King James II. 
who was extolling an arbitrary government; ** I cannot be- 
lieve, faid he, that the Creator of all things made mankind 
with faddies on their backs and bridles in their mouths, anda 
dozen or two of fellows to ride them at their pleafure.” In all 
free ftates it is a received maxim, that the fovereignty refts in 
the laws, and in the fupport and execution of them refts the 
faféty’ of the whole ftate ; and while this maxim is adhered to 
every thing goes wel]. But governors who had authority com- 
mitted to them for thefe good purpofzs foon came to abufe it; 
and thefe guardian angels, fo beloved and honoured, were, by 2n 
infatiable ambition, turned into demons. To check this evil 
the cath was contrived, though the wo:ld had fubfifted above 
two thoufand years without any fuch thing. This tie was to 
fupprefs all attempts to arbitrary power: accordingly rulers 
fwore they would not make an ill ufe of their authority, and 
| fubjects 
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fubjects that they would be obedient to their rulers and the 
laws. This was practifed amongft the antient Greeks and Ro- 
mans; but they never {trained the oath io far as Chriftians do. 
We not only call on God as a witnets, which was the utmoft 
of their oath, but we invoke God as an avenger, When we 
jnfult the Divine Majefty by a falfe oath, we devote ourfelves 
to his everlafting curfe ; we exclude ourfelves from the falvation 
obtained for us by his redeeming Son; we, poor reptiles, for- 
mally, and before many witnefles, call down his vindictive juf- 
tice; we totally renounce his mercy now, and in the hour of 
death; we deprive ourfelves of every good both in time and 
eternity ; we render ourtelves fubject to his wrath, which is a 
confuming and unquenchable fire, burning down to the loweft 
hell ; for all this is included in thefe words, So help me Ged.’ 
~ The very adminiftration of an oath toa manin power proves 
jts inutility: for if he is not to be come at by law, then it is ma- 
nifeft he has abufed his power, and violated the oath of govern- 
ment; and if his inferiors dare not call him to an account for 
mal-adminiftration, how will they arraign him for perjury ! 
After fhewing the many forms and little efficacy of oaths 
among the !aity, and how ecclefiaftics were freed from the ob- 
ligation of them, the Author informs us how the clergy turned 
this cuftom of {wearing, which they introduced among Chrif- 
tians, to their own gain and advantage. * Pope Boniface VIII. 
having ordered that all civil caufes attefted by oath inould be 
heard before the fpiritual court only, it was buzzed into the 
ears of the lower cla{s of people by the clergy, that they fhould 
confirm all their contracts with each other by oaths; and the 
notaries who drew the writings were carcfully inftructed not to 
omit, in any inftrument, a nota bene that the above contract had 
been confirmed upon oath. The civil power, by this means, 
foon found themfelves without any judicial authority : for ap- 
peals from the civil courts were con{tantly received in the eccle- 
fiaftical; and injunctions were iflued that a!] bufinefs or caufes 
tranfacted upon oath fhould be cognizable only by the fpiritual 
court, under penalty of excommunication. By thele arts did 
the ecclefiaftical power rife on the ruins of the c.vil; and fo 
effectually were the mouths of princes ftopped, that they durft 
not fomuch as afk, Domine papa, quid facies? To this is owing 
the multitude of ordinances concerning the validity, omiffion 
and fuppreffion of oaths with which the canon Jaw {warms.’ 
_ © By thefe finiftrous practices, has imprecation been brought to 
its prefent enormous pitch, though the ends of it are far from 
being aufwered, and every thinking perfon trembles at the 
abufes of it, The Englifn have a faying, We cculd go further, 
would we but ufe our feet. “The neceiiities of life, indeed, incapae 
citaic us for the inveftigating fuch truths as require intcnfe ap- 
pilcation, 
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plication, and frequently meet with nothing but trouble for 
their recompence.’ However, adds the generous Author, ¢ m 
duty, as aman, obliges me to contribute my fmall mite to the 
welfare of fociety, or at leaft what I think is for its welfare, 
though [ am not ignorant, that to corrupt men, truth is as in. 
fupportable as the radiance of the fun is to weak eyes.—It js 
faid, that by fwearing, the fidelity of fubjects is the better fe. 
cured. But | am perfuz ided that good conduét in governors 
binds the hearts of the fubjects better than any oaths.’ The . 
Author then anfwers the arguments for oaths drawn from the 
examples of Jofhua, Jephtha, Ezra, &c. and fays, the fentence 
pronounced by the word of uth, /wear not at all, blafts the fic 
leaves of far-fetched interpretations s, and filences all palliatives, 
excufes and equivocations. Among the Jews, {wearing was 
then got te fuch a pitch as to be ufed in common converfation 
for an ornament to difcourfe, on any trifle, and was accounted 
very lawful, provided they did not {wear to any thing falfe, as 
that a man faw an ox or a camel fly; nor to things commonly 
known, as that the fabbath was the feventh day; nor to impofi- 
bilities, as that a man touched the moon with his finger; nor 
to criminal things, as that one would never pray: this, and the 
like trumpery, occurs inthe Talaud. Otherwife, they fay, an 
oath has fome good in it, and the divine clemency bears with it, 
nay has enjoiocd it as a religious duty. But what fays our Le- 
giflator, the Son of God? Ye have heard that it bas been faid by 
rl of old tine, thou fhat not forfwear thy felf, but fhalt perfirm 
unto the Lord thine caths. Put fb fay unto you, Swear not at all, 
neither by beavcit, fr it is Gaia's if rone; nor by tie earth, far it 
1s hes fora! § neither by few alent, for it is the city of the great 
kine 3 neither fhait ty. — ‘by thy bead, f* that caufl net make 
one hair Ww ms or black: but let your communication be yea, Jed; Nay, 
NEY Si r what{eeyer 1s nanédhen theje comeih «f evil, Selden tells 
us of an Englith clergyman (Lin: acte) w ho, a little before his 
death, read he this pailace, for the Pe time, threw away the 
book, with thefe <ietltiag * We are not Chriitians, or the golpel 
is wrong. We {we co much, or Chrift forbids teo much.” 

Mr. Herport here gives two diner: nt expofitions of chefe words 
of our Saviour, and ends his obiervaiions with this quotation 
from St. Auilin, caimia juraiicita peri seb ! fa fay extiigja, nulla 
fecura. He fays that treachery, miftr. by iniquity, hyp. verily, 
eavy, hatred, and revenge, have produced the cont rous fwarm 
of oaths; and the violence of tyr. units, the craft and practices 
of eccielialiics, wiih te if) fatia' ie aVea 1iCe and aid bition of 
both. have ftuck at nothing to promote this odious breed, and 
raife them toa irequeacy and importance inconfiftent with com- 
mon reafon, humanity, and reyerence to the Daity, 
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¢ But an important expreffion here prefents itfelf, reafon of flute, 
the palladium of fubtile politicians, and which, like an oath, 
‘ig neceflary to fet in a clear light. As both may be uled to 
ood or evil purpofes, the former but too oficn degenerates into 
machiavelifm, and the latter into perjury. if rulers, to com- 
pafs their own ends, make ufe of means which frequently ap- 
near abfurd, and perhaps iniquitous, the view in'which they act 
is by them called reajon of fiate 5 and this is often uled as a cloak 
to cover their wrong doings in making laws, or taking meda- 
fures, contrary to juftice and the welfare of the public, purely 
for thcir own private ends. But in this cafe it were more pro- 
perly termed tyranny than reajon f Jtate.—And this fame reafon 
of flate is a powerful lenitive againit all twinges cf confcience, 
cafting eternity quite out of fight, bufying itfelf only about the 
prefent, acting authoratively, prompting to {wear, and tramp- 
ling on all objections deducible either from fcripture, reafon, or 
experience ; and thus rulers elude giving anfwers to the trou- 
blefome queftions of an awakened confcience.’ 

Our author has drawn up the form of an oath, which he 
thinks may be taken by Chriftians, without thofe dreadful im- 
precations which are the fanctions of ail modern oaths; and this 
may be feen in the appendix to our xxxivth volume. 

He then puts the queftion, Is an imprecatory oath allowable? 
This he anfwers by feveral pertinent queries upon the cafe, 

Onecircumftance which appears to have promoted the exceffive 
ufe of oaths is, as he oblerves, that they ferve as a ci/hzon for in- 
dolence. It is not every judge who ts able, or will take the 
trouble, clofely to examine every circumiiance of the caufe be- 
fore him; and, he adds, changing the metaphor, this /word at 
once cuts all knots afunder, without the trouble of untying them. 

Our Author afterwards proceeds to the confideration of reli- 
gious oaths ; and here he tells us, that in the year 439, Euphe- 
mius, patriarch of Conitantinople, refufed to crown the einpe- 
ror Anaftafius, till he had engaged in writing, and upon oath, 
to maintain the purity of the faith, by which was then meant 
the decrees of the council of Chalcedon. Anattafius, though 
he had the bef right to the crown, could not promife himfelf a 
quiet pofleMficn of it but by complying with the patriarch, and 
therefore he fwore what he defired. But when he found him- 
{elf fetiled on the throne, he fent Euphemius into exile, and, 
hotwithftanding his cath, openly fided with the fect of the Ace- 
phali. © From this fountain flow all the oaths which, to this 
cay, are taken by Chriitian princes at their coronation, to de- 
fend religion and the church. By religion, in thofe times, wag 
meant no more than to defend the canons, which yet were much 
fuller of curfes than bleffings: for the clergy were afraid that 
Princes might inftitute other forms lefs adapted to the dignity, 
doctrine, 
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dodirine, and lives of the ecclefiaftics. “The people were, foy 
Jong time, excufed from any oath ; but the princes were ftriq] 
bound to it, becaufe their power was quite neceflary to the 
churchmen for enforcing the decrees of councils, and punifhins 
the contumacious: and therefore well has Thomas Aquinas 
faid, principes nil nift brachta clert fuiffe. In the 8th centy 
prelates were likewile obliged to take this oath 5 and pope Gre. 
gory If. who, in oppofition to the emperor, ordered images, 
relicks, &c. to be worfhipped, thought fit to add to the oaths 
of the clergy this fhort, but very fignificant claufe, likewife fide. 
lity and obedience to the Roman pontiff. The popes at firft met 
with a general oppofition to this oath, except among their mof 
implicit votaries. A Polifh archbifhop, even in the twelfth 
century, fpoke vehemently againft it as an unjuftifiable innova- 
tion, and contrary to the canons; nay wrote to the fee of Rome 
that this oath could neither be impofed, nor taken, with a fafe 
confcience. But the curious manufacture of making the coflly 
pallium having been fet up at Rome, and to be had in no other 
part of the univerfe, all oppofition to this oath was obliged to 
fubmit, efpecially as that ufurping fee had afterwards, by means 
of the concerdata, extorted the power of collating to bifhoprics 
in Germany, France and Spain. ‘The protection and favour 
of the Roman fee being now the fureft way to preferment, the 
clergy dropped their oppofition to the sath of obedience. And this 
oath Gregory VII. drew up with fuch circumfpeéction, that in 
it little mention is made even of the catholic faith ; but the fum 
of all duty is a quiet obedience to the Roman fee, without 
troubling one’s felf with any thing farther. At length this fer- 
vile oath came to be impofed on the laity, but it was at a time 
of fuch deplorable ignorance, that among the young people very 
few could fay the Lord’s prayer, and as few among the elder 
fort knew any thing more of the creed. ‘Thecounci) of Thou- 
Joufe, in the year 1129, enacted that all males from twelve 
years and upwards fhould abjure whatever was contrary to the 
holy Roman church and the orthodox faith; likewife fhould be- 
lieve, and adhere to, the catholic faith, as believed and taught 
by the Romifh church, and, to the utmoft of their power, fhould 
difcourage and profecute all heretics whatever. By this. fen{e- 
Jefs oath did the poor laity bind themfelves to believe what they 
did not underftand, nor were they to examine, in order to un- 
derftand. So clofely was the light of the gofpel hidden under 
the bufhel of fuperftition, that fcarcely could one fingle ray of 
it break forth amongft men.—But even our reformation has 
greatly contributed to the propagation of religious oaths: for 
the council of Trent having made a decree that all catholics 
fhould fwear to the canons, and continue in faithful obedience 
to the fee of Rome, the fupporters of the Augfburg confeffion 
| unanl- 
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ynanimoufly agreed that all princes, counts, barons, towns and 
fubjects fhould fwear, that, to the utmoft of their power, they 
would promote the truth which they profeffed, and ftedfaitly 
eontinue in it. And thus their forms, confeflions, and cate- 
chifms were introduced in the place of the popifh canons, acts 
and decrees of councils; and eftablifhed by the very fame ini- 
quitous means that the others had been. ‘This they called, as 
the papifts did before them, building up the whole body in the unity 
of the fpirit. But the real unity of the fpirit was better eftablith~ 
ed by perfecution and difperfions, than by any ecclefiaftical 
conftitutions, decrees, canons, &c. to which fo many oaths 
have been added for the better confolidation of the church’s 
political conftitution. But to the true members of the church 
they areof no more ufe than a bandage for binding a found limb 
to the body ; and with regard to falfe members, they may be 
compared to the faftening a putrified limb to a found body. The 
more the church departed from its primitive fimplicity, and af- 
feted worldly grandeur, the more its conftitution deviated into 
apolitical fyftem : the priefts began to hold diets or meetings 
dignified with the appellation of councils; they enjoined con- 
feffions of faith as nerves for connecting the church’s lifelefs 
body, and they made canons as laws ; and the holy fathers ac- 
counting their ftalls fo many tribunals, foon got the afcendant 
ever princes, fo that they eftablifhed the ecclefiaftical acts as 
divine precepts and immutable laws, ftrengthening them with 
fevere penalties, and ordering that an oath fhould be taken to 
obferve them: and not only the ignorant people, but the ver 
princes bowed their necks to receive this vile yoke. In thefe 
diets they were not unmindful of promoting their own welfare, 
asif in that confifted the church’s profperity. This is the very 
foundation of the Vatican. Under an imcreafe of power, and 
the impofition of oaths, is Antichrift grown up to his prefene 
enormous bulk. But let us not deceive ourfelves. The man 
of perdition, Antichrift, is to be found in all places. Who- 
ever makes himfelf judge over his brother’s confcience, for- 
cibly obtrudes on him his own imaginations, burthens con{ci- 
ences with terrible oaths, for the fake of human edicts, and 
perfecutes the true difciples, the living members of the church ; 
luch an one, whether pope or king, clergy or layman, is Anti- 
chit, Many popes were men of parts, contideration and piety, 
and there have been many worthlefs country parfons great An- 
tichrifts in their little fpheres.’— 

Then follows a curious account of Arius and his doétrines, the 
di/putes of councils concerning them, and of the different accepta- 
tiens of the decrees of the councils; ‘ all which, fays he, were 
fo many fteps to the exaltation of the clergy. Whatever be- 
Came of the true welfare of the churchy the worldly welfare of 
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the bifhops was always promoted. All the labours of fo map 
councils centered in this one point, to fix the clergy’s uni. 
mited power, and, under the colour of religion, to |, 
an unfupportable yoke on the necks of the deluded people, 
And fo tar have they fueceeded in this wicked work as to 
make a trade of religion, turning the altar and confeffiona} 
into a bank, the keys of the kingdom of heaven into the 
keys of coffers, and the moft facred duties of religion into 
profitable jobbs.—And thefe enormous abufes are likely to con. 
tinue, fer all ranks have fworn, on their eternal falvation, 
quietly to adbere to thefe rules, and if any one fhould offer to 
atraign them, his zeal would coft him his Jife.—But the refor. 
mation breaking out like the dawn amidit fuch Egyptian dark. 
nefs, many errors became expofed and many abufes fupprefled, 
Yet, with regard to putting a force upon confcience, much 
leaven was fuflered to remain, to which, as the learned Boli- 
mere obferves, the canon law, being retained almoft every where, 
not a little contributed. “The pouitical circumftances of thofe 
times, particularly the retaining the ufual oath, as fomewhat fa- 
cred, was another cheek to farther progrefs, fuch being the nature 
of man, that what has firuck its roots deep in him, as an impor- 
tant truth, is, with great dificulty, allowed to be a common 
error, and much Iecis to be extirpated.—The reformers have 


jelly objected to the Popith church that it laid too great a ftrels 


on creeds, &c. anc even compelled people to {wear to adhere to 
them, by which tecy became prepofterouily raifed to a level with 
the original laws, and to be a judicial fentence determining all 
religious controveriics, according to which, and not to the 
gofpel, every teacher mutt think and {peak. But thefe artifices 
of the papifts foon came into play amonett proteftants themfelves. 
Of the like ftones with which that tower of Babel, lately de- 
molifhed, was conftructed, another has been built. Out of 
thofe very chains, waich cott fo much to break, others have 
been forged, but indeed on a different anvil, “Phe Papo-Ca- 
faria was an abhorreace ; and what has been done? The word 
is only inverted, and a Cielaro-Papia hath been impofed, The 
invidious honour of framing laws and compulfory oaths to en- 
force religion, the nature of which is perfect freedom, has been 
Jeft to fevereicns on a fuppofition, that, induced by this con- 
ceffion, they would the more zealoufly efpoule and fupport a 
reformation, ‘Thofe very motivesy-views, reafon:, &c. which, 
but alittle before, had beeu rejected as erroneous, unjuftifiable 
and pernicious, were now impoted as jult, neceilary and bene- 
ficial ; for Luther himfelf came at length to be for retaining the 
oath of religion. “LPhus men with all their endowments, how- 
ever great, are always men; and perhaps never does thet 
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weaknefs more betray itfelf than when they are for blending 
human policy with religion.’ Rex 

Our author then proceeds to confider the mifchiefs occafioned 
by the impofition of thefe forms. ¢ At firft Melancthon’s Locz 
Communes, then the Aufburg confeffion, its defence,, Luther’s 
two catechifms, and the Smalcand articles were to be fubfcribed, 
then the Concordance book compofed by Dr. Schmiedli was like- 
wife eftablifhed as a rule indifpenfably to be fworn to. But 
fome country minifters afked how this could be done witha fafe 
Confcience, as they had previoufly fworn to Melancthon’s Locs 
communes, which, in many places, difagreed with the Concor- 
dance. Schmiedli made anfwer, that the afiembly now ab- 
folved them (‘p/o faéio) from all obligation to any former oath ; 
and that Melancthon being under fufpicion (of herefy), they 
mutt reft fatisfied and {wear again. A poor village parfon took 
the liberty to reply: Confcience ought not to be laid under 
any reftraint, but we poor people having families to maintain 
muft take care not to be turned out of our livings. But the 
unreafonablene(s of thefe fubfcriptions and oaths farther appears, 
from the many refervations which the fubfcribers made ufe of in 
complying with them, One fubfcribed, in general; others 
only tothe preamble, and to this or that article, conditionally ; 
fome with refervation to better knowlege ; and others ambi- 
guoufly, according to my apprebation of the foregoing articles. 
Allthefe and more exceptions are a plain demonttration of age 
stieved confciences, who were for healing their wounds with 
thefe kinds of plaiiters. When, at length, wich great labour 
and moft finiflrous practices, eight thoufand fignatures had 
been extort:d, and they boafted that this ineftimable book had 
been accented by eight thoufand divines (though among this 
number were not a few country fchool-mafters and parions of 
{mall villages) all proved ineffeual. So far were thefe devices 
from fettling the concord and tranguulity of the church, 
that all parts fvarmed with lampoons, fatires, confutations, &e. 
Auguitus Elector of Saxony, under whofe wings this book had 
been hatched, became fo afhamed of it that he fienified to Schmi- 
edli never more to fhew his face in his dominions. And the 
king of Denmark, to whom the eleétrefs his fitter had fent a 
copy of this celebrated book, in crimfon velvet, ornamented 
with gold and precious itones, comanitted it to the flames with 
hisown hans, 

Bullinger’s confeMon of faith was likewife received as a ftan- 
dard of o:thodoxy in the Cantons of Switzerland; and the 
churches in Scotland, Hungary, Poland and lrance fent formal 
letters to be admitted into this affociation. But is not this 
running into the fame error with the Romanitts ? and doth it not 
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jultify the idolatry of the Mrachites, in worfhippinz the calves 
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made by the high prieft, left the people fhould again difperfe 
and go aftray f’ 

At the time of the reformation, the infallibility not only of 
the See of Rome, but likewife of the councils and fathers was 
denied, and the grounds of their doctrines were examined into ; 
and this was done according to the apoftles precept, prove ail 
things. Does this precept then concern only the believers of 
thofe times ? Had the firft reformers alone an exclufive right of 
enquiry Have their followers no claim to it? Binding our- 
felves by oaths to maintain our eftablifhed doctrines againft al] 
other opinions, is attributing to the compilers of them the fame 
infallibility as the Romifh church doth to its councils. But it 
is to be obferved that our anceftors were not fo unalterably per- 
fuaded of the truths contained in their confeffion as to deem it 
infallible, otherwife they would not have added, Jf any one can, 
from the word of God, put us into a better way, we are under the 
Lord’s guidance, and open to conviction. ‘They, according to the 
prophets promife, expected ftiill better times, an increafe of 
knowlege, a clearer light, an effufion of the gift of the Holy 
Ghoft. They very prudently did not fet up to have received all 
the gifts from that fountain of living waters which will never be 
dried up. Whereas, according to the conftitution, which we 
have {worn to, a growth in knowlege is to be dreaded as the 
moft dangerous event ; for what elfe can be meant by fo perti- 
nacioufly adhering to that conftitution? The great Englith 
luminary Locke brings in the Count de Grammont talking in 
this manner, ‘¢ Why would you have me prove every thing, and 
hold faft that which is good? Rather give me a lift of the 
doétrines which you believe to be contained in that facred book; 
for it feems I am obliged to believe thefe, whether I can find 
them there or not.” Jf any one entertains fcruples, and cannot 
bring himfelf to fwear to all inthe lump, as fome particulars 
may appear to him not quite fo evident, all he has to do is to 
bury his talent and remain in ob{curity ; while he gives way to 
thofe ready {wearers, who have no other merit than laying their 
reafon and confcience at the feet of Form and Cuftom, little 
minding what, and to whom, they fwear. To have more 
confcience than the common ftandard is not allowed. Now, 
toa man of capacity and fpirit, what can bea greater heart-break- 
ing than to fee himfelf rejected as an ufelefs member of fociety ! 
If this be not compuliion and force, words have loit their proper 
meaning !” 

From thefe extracts, and the appendix to our 24th volume, 
our readers will be able to judge of the defign and merits of this 

erformance. 

indeed, as all men are fubje&t to infirmities and miftakes, our 


author has, in his 124th fection, we fuppofe, from extremé 
ten- 
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tendernefs for fome laws of his country, made a coneeffion not 

vite confiftent with what he ‘has elfewhere advanced: though, 
perhaps the tranflator might be miftaken in this matter, as he 
certainly was carelefs in fome others. But, upon the whole, 
this is a moft valuable production. 

All that we think neceffary to add here is, that when Mr. 
Herport heard, in his dungeon, that his book was taken notice 
of, and mentioned with honour, in our Review, he faid, 
‘ fince he had fo much juftice done him in the wife and learned 
Britifh nation, he fhould die with pleafure.’—and he foon after 
expired, 

Farewell, gentle fhade! Thou art no longer to be pitied, 
but thy perfecutors are. They are confined by the fetters of 
fub(criptions and oaths, in the dungeon of guilt; whilft thou 
fhall enjoy, for ever, the higheft and the nobleft freedom, in the 


unbounded love of God and of virtue. R .-- n 





Experimental Effays on the following Subjects: I. On the External 
Application of Antifeptics in Putrid Difeafes. II. On the Dofes 
and Effeéts of Medicines. III. On Diuretics and Sudorifics. 
By William Alexander, Surgeon in Edinburgh, 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
in Boards. Dilly. 1768. 


HE firft point which our ingenious Author endeavours to 

afcertain in his effay on the external application of anti- 
{eptics, is to recover a whole animal, with the fkin upon it, from 
a {tate of putrefaCtion, in the fame manner that Sir John Pringle 
recovered the parts of animals when become putrid. Exp. 1. 
A dead rat, a little foetid to the fmell, and juft beginning to 
putrefy, was made perfectly fweet in fix hours, by being im- 
merfed in a decoction of the bark, heated to 100 degrees of Fa- 
renheit’s fcale.-—Exp. 2. Another rat, confiderably more putrid 
than the former, after remaining fix:een hours in a decoction of 
the bark, prepared in the fame manner, was rather lefs putrid to 
the fmell. A freth decoétion was then made, which in 28 
hours more, entirely removed the offenfive fmell.—Exp. 3. A 
third rat, {till more putrid, was made perfectly {weet in fix days, 
by frequently changing the decoction.—Exp. 4. A dead moufe 
was {weetened in four days by repeated cffufions of a decoétion 
of camomi'e flowers; and another by a pretty ftrong folution of 
camphire in lime water, in three days and an half. Both thefe 
were equally putrid with the rat in the third experiment, but 
the folution of camphire was not fo frequently changed, as the 
decoction of the camomile flowers. 
: a following is our Author’s sth experiment, in his own 
vords : 
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« if putrefaction be too far advanced before any attempt is made tp 
ftop it, in that cafe, no whole animal, nor any part of it, can ever be 
recovered, I allowed a rat to grow confiderably more putrid than any 
of the former ; but all the methods I could ufe did not feem in the lea 
to have fweetened it; though, indeed, they retarded the progrels of 
the putrefaction, and kept the animal pretty nearly in the fame flate in 
which it was at the beginning of the experiments, But there is a ftate 
of putrefaétion, a few degrees beyond this, which it is impoffible even 
to retard, and where no methods can fave the texture of the parts from 
running into, almoit, immediate diffolution. This thould teach every 
one always to call in prorer affiltance, as foon as poflible, in putrid dif. 
tempers ; for, in their firft flage, they will, perhaps, eafily yield to ju. 
dicious remedies ; in their fecond, the cafe ts at beft but doubtful; and 
in the laft, the patient is alwavs irrecoverably loft.’ 

Exp. 6. A rabbit juft killed was put into a ftrong folution of 
nitre, heated to g6 degrees ; and in fuch manner that half the 
x} wf kept above the furface, and the other half was co- 
Yered with the folution, for twelve hours. The rabbit was then 
fkinned, and two drachms of the flefh cut from each part, were 
put into feparate gallypots, with two ounces of pure water, in 96 
degrees of heat: after 24 hours, the piece which had not been 
covered with the folution began to putrefy ; but the other piece, 
not till fix hours after, and the putrefaétron even then advanced 
much flower. 

Exp. 7. A living rabbit was put into a folution of nitre, the 


‘head being kept above the iurface ; it was then killed and fkin- 


ned: another rabbit of the fame fize was likewife killed and 
{kinned. They both began to putrefy at the fame time, but the 
procefs advanced much flower in the former than in the latter. 
The ferum of the blood, according to our Author, was fo 
ftrongly impregnated with the nitre, that a piece of paper fteeped 
in it, then dried by the fire and expofed to the flame of a candle, 
caught fire, fparkled, and emitted a bright flame like nitre.— 
Is our Author quite clear that the ferum was fo loaded with 
nitre as to exhibit thefe appearances ? 

Exp. 8. Our Author propofes to excite a putrid fever by in- 
ferting into a fmall wound in the thigh of a living rabbit, fome 
highly putrid matter.—After feveral ineffectual trials, he finds 
that dame Nature is too much upon her guard to be /urprifed in 
this manner. 

The gth Experiment, is to afcertain the quantity of nitre 
taken into the blood, when the folution is of a given flrength, 
of a given heat, and applied to a given furface, for a given 
time. Our Author’s body, it is concluded, would have ab- 
torbed five ounces and five drachmis of nitre in fifteen minutes. 

Exp. 10. Shows that a confiderable proportion of the nitre 
is diffipated, during the evaporation of the water in which 
has been diflolyed. | 

6 Exp. 1 
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Exp. 11. A folution of nitre.in water, was ufed as a pedilu- 
yium for fifteen minutes. About ten minutes after, there was a 
plentiful difcharge of urine: pieces of paper dipped in this, dried 
and expofed to a flame, fhowed that they were highly impreg- 
nated with nitre.—Nitre, he fays, does not aét as a diuretic fo 
expeditiouly and powerfully, when taken into the ftomach, as 
when thus communicated through the furface. 

Exp. 12. A ftrong decoction of the bark ufed as a pedilu- 
vium, euters the courte of the circulation expeditioufly, and is 
antifeptic. One drachm of mutton put into the urine which 
was evacuated after the pediluvium, kept {weet much longer 


than in the urine which was pafled before. 
Exp. 13. A tertian ague was cured by the ufe of a ftrong de- 


coétion of the bark, as a pediluvium. 

Mr. Alexander next proceeds to make fome obfervations on 
the putrefactive procefs, as well in the living as in the dead fub- 
ject: and thus concludes the effay : 

‘ As I think I have made it appear, fays he, by what has been faid 
above, that the degree of heat requifite to make an antifeptic bath pe- 
netrate the fkin, canoot poffibly do any harm ina putrid difeafe ; and as 
Ihave plainly proved that diffoluble antifeptic falts, and even the par- 
ticles of antifeptic vegetables in a decoétion, do penetrate the human 
fkin in pretty large quantities ; I fhall now conclude the prefent effay, 
with a view of the ufes that may be made of this difcovery. 

‘In the firft place, it appears to me, that it would be an excellent 
means of preferving the body from an epidemic peftilential contagion ; 
as alfo from the particular contagion of a jai!, or any other confined 
place; as the body, by two or three times bathing, might be fo well 
ftored with antifeptic particles, as to enable it to expel or deftroy any 
feptic ones that might find entrance, either by the lungs or otherwife, 

* Secondly, Bathing in antifeptics, as above recommended, and re- 

ceiving the fteams arifing from them into the lungs, would certainly 
prove very powerful auxiliaries to their internal ufe; and by the con- 
joined force of thefe methods taken together, perhaps the progrefs of a 
difeafe might be ftopped, which would prove too powerful for any one 
of them alone. 
_ © Thirdly, It affords at leatt a probability of fometimes faving a pa- 
tient from the jaws of death, when internal remedies have failed, or 
when they cannot be retained in the ftomach or inteftines, in confe- 
quence of which no benefit can be expected from them, 

* Fourthly, It points out an eafy and fafe method of curing the agues 
of children, who are too young to take fo difagreeable a med.cine as 
the bark, or even of adults who have a natural antipathy to it; of 
whom there are not a few tobe met with, though there are ftill more 
Who have acquired an aveifion to it, and would fubmit aloft to any 
— method, however troublefome, rather than be obliged to {wal- 
Ow tf. 

“ Thefe, T think, are the principal cafes, in which the external ap- 
Plication of antifeptics will take place. ‘The advantages which they 
have, when fo applied, over the internal method, L ha:e already hinted 
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at: they are, fr/?, A much greater quantity of the antifeptic can be 
conveyed into the blood in this way, than when it is taken into the flo. 
mach. Secondly, Here they enter more immediately into the blood, 
than when obiiged to go through the tedious courfe of chylification and. 
fanguification, Thirdly, The particles of an antifeptic which enter into 
the blood in this way, are much lefs altered from their original nature, 
than thofe which enter into it after they have undergone the ation of 
the flomach, of chylification and fanguification, And,: laftly, No cafe 
or condition of the patient can prevent us from making this appli- 
cation; whereas feveral accidents may put it intirely out of our power 
to avail ourfelves of the other. 

‘ But neither from thefe very great advantages attending the ufe of 
antifeptics externally applied, nor indeed from any thing that I have 
faid in this eflay, would I be underitood to mean, that the internal ufe 
of fuch medicines ought to be totally neglected. When nature is at- 
tacked by fo potent an enemy as putrefaCtion, all the auxiliaries that 
can be brought to her affiftance will be neceflary ; and therefore I would 
recommend both thefe methods joined together, not only at the begin- 
ning of the attack, but even when a perfon has been in an infeéted 
place, with this caution only, always to let the prime vie be firp 
cleanfed, 

“In the greateft part of the firft of thefe experiments, I diffolved 
nitre along with the bark. My reafon was, becaufe at that time I 
knew nitre to be a ftrong antifeptic,, and was fure that it penetrated the 
{kin ; but was not then certain whether the bark would do fo, as I had 
not made the experiments neceffary to determine it. I am fiill, how- 
ever, of opinion that method may be ufeful, as thofe antifeptics may 
affit the operation of each other, and fo be rendered more powerful.’ 

Essay II. On the dofes and effects of medicines. 

The firft fubje& of our Author’s experimental inquiry is 
Castor.—This has long been efteemed as.a very powerful an- 
tifpafmodic and cordial. From the experiments here made, caf- 
tor does not appear to have had the leaft effect upon either the 
pulfe or the heat of the human body, though taken in fubftance: 
to the quantity of two drachms,—As to the antifpafmodic vir- 
tues of caftor, Mr. Alexander fays, 

‘I fhall conclude this remark by obterving, that caftor has been 
much efleemed for its virtues as an anti{pafmodic. ‘The experiments I 
made wiih it gave me no opportunity of determining this ; but, from the 
moft accurate obfervations I have been ab'e to make, and from the ac- 
counts I have received from others, no benefit has ever perceptibly arifen 
from the ufe of it in fpafmodic cafes.’ 

2. SAFFRON. This our Author took in the dofe of four 
fcruples, without encreafing either the heat of the body or the 


number of the pulfe ; there was no tinge in the urine, or in- 
deed any fenfible effect. 

3. Nirre. Before our Author proceeds to the fubjcct in 
queition, he makes a number of obfervations on the degree of 
heat of the fame fluid, as expofed to, or excluded from, the 
open air; and draws the following corollary, that, ¢ @ giver 
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quantity of any fiuid, excluded from all communication with the exter- 
zal air, foon becomes warmer than any other given quantity of the 
fame fiuid, left expofed to it.— The difference never exceeded 
two degrees on Farenheit’s thermometer. 

From the experiments on nitre, it appears; that nitre dif- 
folved in water, and taken immediately into the {tomach, quickly 
reduces the number of the pulfe, fix, eight, or ten ftrokes in a 
minute; and that the pulfe returns to its former ftate in eight 
or ten minutes: that nitre thus taken is more powerful, than 
when it is allowed to ftand fome time after the folution : 
This we apprehend is to be attributed to the encreafed degree of 
cold which is communicated to the water during the folution of 
the nitre; for cold water itfelf drank freely, will reduce the 
pulfe four, five, or even more pullations in a minute.~Our Au- 
thor could take an ounce and.an half of nitre in 24 hours with 
little or no inconvenience, when diflolved in three pounds of 
water, and allowed to ftand for fome time after the folution. 
The fame quantity divided into eight equal parts, and each part 
diflolved immediately before it was taken, could not be ma- 
naged. 

* As] had been able to take on@ounce and a half of nitre with very 
little inconvenience when it had been long diflolved, I refolved to make 
one more effort to try if I could manage the fame quantity, when every 
dofe was taken immediately after being diffulved. 1 therefore prepared 
eight powders of a dram and a half each, with adefign to take one of 
them every ninety minutes, as in the laft experiment: the fecond dofe 
gave mea chillinefs at my ftomach; the third pave me ®ome of the 
above-mentioned pains; and the fourth encreafed them to fuch a vio- 
lent degree, that | was obliged to defiit from taking any more.’ 

The effects of nitre in encreafing or diminifhing the heat of 
the body are not afcertained. | 

* As the rifing anu falling of the mercury in all the fubfequent trials 
was extremely irregu'ar, I fhall Jeave out of my narrative of the follow- 
Ing experiments, the obfervations | made on it, and lay it down as a 
poftulatum, that whatever power nitre may have of cooling the ody, tt 
does not exert it in any perceptible manner on its external parts.’ 

4. CAMPHIRE. Nothing conclufive can be drawn from the 
€xperiments on this fubject. Mr. Alexander only made two 
experiments on himfelf; in the latter of which he took two 
{cruples of camphire ; this dofe produced a number of very dif- 
agreeable fymptoms; giddinefs, confufed ideas, convulfions, 
and even a temporary mania. 

Thefe four articles, caftor, faffron, nitre, and camphire, are 
all the fubjeéts on which Mr. Alexander has made any experi- 
ments ; and we have thus given our Readers the fubftance of his 
Effay on the difes and effects of medicines.—A littie effay indecd ! 
and very inadequate to our expectations. 
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Essay III. On diuretics and fudorifics. 


Mr. Alexander made a number of experiments to afcertain the 
different effects of different diuretics, and from thefe he hag 
drawn out the two following tables : 


¢ ATable of the different Quantities of Urine always diftharged in an 
Equal Time, viz. from Nine o’Glock in the Morning till Two 
O'Clock in the Afterncon, when an Equal Quantity of the fame 
Liquid was drank, but with different Diuretics, in different 


Quantities, diffolved in it. | 


By 6 i 3viif§ fimple infufion of Bohea tea, ftandard 3 a 
By do. with 3ij of falt of tartar — —-— —22 7 43 

By do. with 31j of fal nitre — — — 22 

By do. with 4 drops of oil of juniper — — 20 3 

By do. with 3i of falt of wormwood — — 19 7 13 
By do. with 7 ij of Caftilefoap — — —19 1 1 

By do. with a tea-fpoonful of fpt. nitr. dulce. — 17 6 1 
By do. with 15 drops of tinct. cantharid. — 16 4 © 
By do. with 3 1j of fal polychreft. — — 16 3 

By do. with 38 of uvaurfi 4 — — —16 1 } 
By do. with 3 i of magnefia alba — — 15 § 

By do. with 2 ij of creamtart. — — —10 2 ¢ 


© A Table of the different Quantities cf Urine evacuated in the fame 
Space of Time, after drinking the fame Quantity of different Li- 


qQuors. 


3 3 
By fbi 3 vii f§ of weak punch with acid — A 2 0 
By ditto of new cow whey — — — 18 6 0 
By ditto of decoct. diuret. pharm. Edin. — 7 § O 
By ditto of London porter —_ — — 16 7 0 
.By ditto of deco&t. bardan. pharm. Edin. — 14 7 0 
By ditto of warm water-gruel — — — 14 6 2 
By ditto of fmali beer — _ -- — 13 7 ! 
By ditto of warm new milk — — — 1%97 0 


Our Author candidly acknowledges the difficulty of deter- 
mining thefe points with any fufficient degree of accuracy ; and 
further makes this juft remark, that by warmth and exercile 4 
diuretic may be converted ‘into a fudorific. - 

‘ Boerhaave,’ fays he, ‘and a:few more writers on the materia medica, 
have mentioned, that the fixed neutral falts, and other diuretics, may 
be managed fo as to prove fudorifics. Few, however, have attended 
to this hint; and pharmaceutical writers {till continue to divide them 
into two ‘diftiné claffes; which is certainly fuperfluous, as they both 
operate exacily in the fame manner, For the /p. minxdereri, one of the 


mo{t powerful fudorifics, evacuates very plentitully by urine, and does 
‘of | | : not 
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not in the Jeaft provoke fweat, if inftead of giving it with warm liquids, 
and covering the body in the ufual manner, it be given with cold liquids, 
and the perion who takes it kept in a cool place; and, on the other 
hand, the falt of tartar and nitre, though among the moft powerful div- 
retics, when taken with large quantities of warm liquids, if the body 
be well covered, prove excellent fudorifics, and do not increafe the 
quantity of urine; fo that from thefe facts, which are the refult of re- 

ated experiments, I think it feems plain, that the nature of diuretics 
and fudorifics is exactly the fame; and that their conftant manner of 
operating, 1s always to increafe the fluid fecretions, without having any 
power or propenfity of directing them to this or that emundtory : which 
power feems to depend intirely on the warm Or cold liquors that are 
uf:d, and the regimen that is obferved during their operation.’ 

SyporiFics. From our Author’s experiments and obferva- 
tions on this fubjeét, ‘the following conclufions may be drawn: 
—That profufe fweating is more deftructive to the natural heat 
and ftrength in fome cafes than even pretty large bleeding: that 
a patient whofe heat, at the beginning of a fweat, fhall be fuf- 
ficient to raife the mercury in the thermometer to 108 or 110, 
after the {weating has continued for fix or feven hours, fhall not 
be fufficient to raife it to the natural degree of blood-warm: 
that after a large and long-continued {weat, the pulfe becomes 
quick, weak, and tremulous ; and in thefe cafes therefore highly 
prejudicial : that the evacuations by bleeding and {weating are 
fo very fimilar in their effects, that wherever the former is im- 
proper, the latter muft be manazed with great caution: and that 
therefore during a fweat, the ftrength of the pulfe is to be at- 
tended to, and when neceflary it muft be kept up by broths, 
wine-wheys»or even pure wine; the quality of the liquor de- 
pending upon the ftate of the pulfe. 

Our Author condfudes, that there is a certain point of heat, 
which is abfoluteiy neceffary to produce this evacuation, and that 
the further the heat of the patient i: raifed above or reduced be- 
low this point, the further he is removed from any poffibility of 
fweating : that with refpceét to this, however, there is a laticvude 
in different conftitutions, and even in the fame conftitution at 
different times : where the conttitutional heac of health is g8 or 
100, by raifing it to 106 or 108, and at the fame time diluting 
plentifully, a fweat will enfue: when by any difeafe, the heat 
isas high as r:0 or 112, which is very rarc, then all attempts 
to procure fweat by raifing it higher, will be ineffe€tual; and 
the only probability of fucceeding, is to reduce the degree of 
heat : hence, when the degree of heat is above the fweating- 
Point, cold water drank freely, or cooling medicines admini- 
ftered in cold water, will the moft effectually produce a fweat. 

* Whenever a perfon,’ fays Mr. Alexander, ‘ hasa ttrong, full, and 
frequent pulle, attended with great thirit, a parched dry tongue, anda 
violent fenfation of heat, cooling medicines feem plainly to be indi- 
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cated by nature ; and, purfuant to her indications, phyficians have, time 
immemorial, been accultomed in thefe cafes to prefcribe them. Bye 
which is amazing, even when the flrongelt coolers have been indicated, 
and even when they have taken the greateit pains to fele& them, they 
have always given them in a warm vehicle; fo inconfiftent is the prac. 
tice of phyfic often with itfelf, and in this cafe, I think I may add, "fo 
irreconcileable to reafon and fenfe! ‘The patient himfelf may often feel 
a very great heat and thirft, his tongue may be parched and diy, and 
yet the heat may be below the flancard of health ; therefore the proper 
exhibition of coolers requires caution and judgment, as in this cafe they 
would certainly do hurt, But when along with thefe fymptoms there jg 
a ftrong, frequent pulfe; when the mercury in a thermometer applied 
to the furface of the body, arifes very confiderably above the devree of 
blood-warm; I wouldsthen venture not only on the ufe of cold water 
zlone, but alfo on giving the tlrongeft coolers along with it: Fink 
fhould only follow what nature pointed ont to me, in fo doing,’ 

Our Author very juftly condemns the practice of attempting 
to force a f{weat by heat or {trong cordials. The following is 
the Sth experiment : , ’ 

* ] prepared three of the following bolufes: K. Pud. Serp. Virgin, 3i, 
Sal, Volat. Corn. Cerv. gr. vis Syr. Zinxib. q. s. ut f. Bol, The firkt 
cf thefe | took immediately after | went to bed at night, and at the 
fame time applied the thermometer to my ftomach. In twenty minutes 
aiter, I took another, and, after the fame fpace, the third ; fo that the 
who'e were taken in forty minutes. From the beginning of this expe- 
riment, 1 had loaded myielf with a large quastity of bed-cloaths, | 
felt little effect from the firit bolus. Some time after I had taken the 
fecond, I began to grow pretty warm, and had a confiderable degree of 
thi:it; and, not long after I had taken the third, this heat and thirft 
became almott intolerable. On examining the thermometer, | found 
the mercury, however, was only rifen to 108, which is two degrees be- 
Jow the heat of a fever; and my pulfe only beat 84 times in a minute, 
When two hours from the taking the firft. bolus had elapfed, I found 
the mercury (which I ftill kept at my ftomach) had rifen to 112, and 
my pulfe to about yt. My fkin was now become exceflively parched, 
dry, and hot, and felt hard to the touch; and my thirft was increafed 
fo much, that 1 had no longer patience to bear it. J had by my bed- 
fide two pounds of tepid water-gruel in a tea-pot, of which I took a 
pretty large draught, and laid myfelf down again, expeCing a f{weat 
would foon appear: but I was difappointed ; for, after I had waited 
half an hour, 1 was itill as hot and reltlefs as before. I then took an- 
other draught of the gruel, and waited fome time after, hoping 4 
fweat wou'd appear, though it did not. The mercury was now sifea 
to 113 degrees, and my pulleto aboutg7. | now took the laft draught 
ef my two pounds of gruel, laid myfelf down again, and in about half 
an hour after found my‘fkin fofter to the touch, with a fmall and almot 
imperceptible degree of moiiture upon it. I expe&ed this would in 
creafe toa fweat; but finding it did not, my patience was exhautte?, 
and I called for another bow] of the water-gruel, of which I took fe- 
veral large draughts ; after which the fweat foon came out plentifully, 
the thir and heat diminifhed apace, and 1 foon went to ileep. I refted 
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tolerably well ail night, but the next morning had a dry tongue, fame 
thirft, and a little quicknefs m my pulfe, which ail went off atter1 had 
drunk a great quantity of tea to break fait.’ 

Wheiever the heat is below the {weating point, wine-whey, 
diluting liquors, &c. muft be given: and at any time a fweat 
may be raifed by applying a blanket wrung out of hot water to 
the legs and thighs ; the {weat thus excited, cannot be kept up 
without drinking freely ; and indeed this is neceflary during 
every {weat, the quality of the liquid being adapted to the 
ftrength of the patient, and the {tate of the pulfe. 

We fhall conclude this fubject with Mr.’Alexander’s co- 


rollaries. 
‘ CoroLtLtary 3. When the velocity of the blood is too great, and 


its momentum too little in proportion, {weaung will generally increafe 
tae velocity, and diminthh the momentum. 

‘ ConoLLARY 2. When the velccity of the blocd is too little, and 
its momentum too great in proportion, {weating will generally diminifh 
the velocity, and increafe the momentum. 

‘Corottary 3. When the velocity and momentum of the blood 
are both too great, fweating wit weaken beth; bu: if it is continued 
long enoweh to exhauft the natural ftrength, it will then again increafe 
the velocity, but not the momentum. 

‘ From thefe corollaries we may form a fort of general plan when 
feating is ufeful, and when not. Laying it down, therefore, as a pof- 
tulatum,, thatthe ftrength of nature depends more upon the niomentum 
than upon the velocity of the blood, whenever we find a fweat increaf- 
ing its velocity, and diminifhing its momentum, we are fure that it is 
weakening the patient, and therefore mult endeavour to ftop it. Again, 
when we find a“fweat increafing the momentum, and ciminifhing the 
velocity, of the blood, we may be fere that it is ‘then emptying the 
over-loaded veflels, or opening fome obflructions, and, in one of thefe 
ways, adding to the natural ftrength. Farther, when we find a fweat 
diminifhing the velocity and momentum of the blood, when they are 
both too great, we have reafon to believe it is then carrying off fome 
morbific matter, which was the caufe of this augmentation; and may 
therefore ¢o on with the fweat almolt as long as we find the n.omentum 
and velocity diminifh in an equal proportion to cach other: for we may 
be affured that, while they do this, nature is never weak, as very few, 
if any, inftances ever happen, where great weaknefs is not attended 


with a very quick pulfe.’ D 
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An Epiftle to Fames Bofwell, Ef, cccafioned by his having tranf- 
mitted the Writings of Dr. Samuel ‘fobnfon to Pafcal Paoli, Ge- 
neral of the Corficans. By W. K. LE fq; 8vo. 1s. 6d. Fletcher, 


-R.K. here pufhes in between two intimate friends, and, 
£Y5 armed with his tremendous Tomahawk, which. he boldly 
brandifhes to right and left, he cuts and flafhes away, now at 
Mr. Bofwell, then at Mr. Johnfon ; and hacks and hews them 
both, at an unmerciful rate. 
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Il!-fated Johnfon! who by an unhappy comment on SHaxp. 
SPEARE didft firft provoke this angry affailant ! 

Lucklefs Bofwell ! who by thy unfortunate encomiums on 
Jonnson, haft drawn on thytelf the vengeance of His ruthlef 
antagonift ! 

O! for the fwan-winged pen of an Homer, or the Mantuan 
bard, that we might, with powers equal to the arduous theme, 
rehearfe the daring deeds 

‘* Of that fam'd 

But it is not to be had,—A common goofe-quill from the fta. 
tioner’s in Fleet-ftreet is all we can obtain; and fo, here then 
we come, foufe again, down to the humble, ufual, ftyle of 

© Our Author begins bis Epiftie’ (Vid. all the Reviews) with 
profefling, that having acquired a friendfhip for the brave Corf- 
cans, from the perufal of Mr. B.’s account of their manners and 





principles, he could not fail of being greatly affected by the 


miftake into which Mr. B.’s zeal for the welfare of that 
heroic people, and the honour of their general, had hurried 
him. 

‘ You have been pleafed, fays he, to affure the world, that 
the Corficans are arrived at that ‘* period in the progrefs of fo- 
ciety in which mankind appear to the greateft advantage ;” that 
““they are bold, active, fteady, ardent in the love of liberty and 
their native country ;” that ‘* their manners are fimple, their fo- 
cial affections warm ;” and that ‘* they are generous, hofpitable, 
and religious.” —* Of their illuftrious chief you give us alfo an 
idea worthy the leader of fuch a nation; a nation compofed of 
inen of ** fenfe, honour, and abilities.” 

‘ Little did I imagine, continues Mr. K. that a people fo 
circumftanced, under the conduét of a chief fo amiable and fo 
enlightened, could ftand in need of ether the moral or political 
reveries of fpeculative theorifts of other nations. Yet are you 
farther pleafed to inform uss that, diverted with the fcanty li- 
brary* of the Corfican general, you fent him fome Englifh 
books in favour of Liberty, with fome of our bef books of Mura- 
lity; particularly the works of Mr. Sam. Johnfon: whofe name 
y evere, of whofe fapience you are always mindful, and 
w you magnificently ftyle a majeftic teacher of moral and 
religious wifdom !—Wceuld to God, Sir, you had left the ge- 
neral’s Jibrary as bare as you found it ; or that you had timely 
eonfidered the nature and tendency of the fatal gift you were 
yoing to make him ! 

Mr. K. allows it natural to fuppofe, from Mr. B.’s fuperla 
tive regard for the two celebrated perfonages juft mentioned, 
that he intended his literary prefent fhould be as ufeful to the 





* See Review for July, p. 49. 
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one, 2s honourable to the other ; that he doubtlefs conceived 
the writings of our Englifh philofopher would ferve either to 
confirm or inform the mind of the Corfican patriot; and by that 
means to edify the minds, and improve the morals, of the 
whole Corfican nation. sme 

But, he adds,—‘ Had the principies of both been the fame, 
indeed, thofe of Paoli might be confirmed by a knowlege of their 
coincidence; prefuming always on that chief’s implicit accepta- 
tion of the exalted character you gave him of Dr. Johnfon ; 
nay, were they different without being eflentially fo, Paoli 
might pofibly fubmit to be corrected by the more accurate judg~ 
ment of a man whofe comprehenfive and vigorous underitand- 
ing, you could have affured him, {fee Tour to Corfica, p. 330] 
has by long obfervation, attained to a perfect knowlege of hu- 
man nature. But if, asit really happens, they fhould be found 
totally incompatible ; if neither Paoli nor his Corficans can pof- 
fibly adopt the fentiments of Dr. J. without entirely divefting 
themfelves of their own, they would, by fo doing, make the 
moft perilous exchange imaginable. It is impoflible to conceive 
how eventually fatal your well-intended gift may prove to that 
now happy country: for happy will I call a people fuch as you 
have defcribed the Corficans ; a people poflefled of every patrio- 
tic and domeftic virtue, and glorying in the faireft profpect of 
political happinefs, &c.* Vid, Tour, p. 330.—The inhabitants 
of more polifhed and ]uxurious countries may pique themifelves 
on their enjoyment of a greater fhare of fuch happinefs ; but their 
vanity deceives them: and I mfay, on your own authority, fafe- 
ly venture to pronounce the Corficans the happieft nation in the 
world. In which cafe, I.dread to think what may be the con- 
fequence of a total perverfion of their prefent fyftem of morals. 
—Better, far better, might it havé.been for them, ag a natior, 
that they had rifk’d the contagion of a corporal plague, by the 
importation of a bale of cotton from Aleppo, than to catch the 
infection of a fentimental peftilence by that of a bale of books 
from Londen,’ 

But to wave declamation, and prove that his fears are not 
groundlefs, our Author enters on a dilplay of the mora! charac- 
ters and fentiments of Paoli and Mr. Johnfon ; by which he in- 
tends to fhew the ftriking difference between thefe two cele- 
brated perfonages. In this contrafted view, the Corfican hero 
(whofe piéture is drawn with Mr. Bofwell’s pencil) has greatly 
the advantage indeed! while the Englifh philofepher is placed 
in the moft unfavourable light that can poffibly be imagined ; 
although Mr. K. profefles to {peak of him only as he has fpoken 
of himfelf, and of the reft of mankind: and this he endeavours 
to evince, by extracts from, and references to, Mr. Johnfon’s 
writings, efpecially the 89th N°. of the Idler, in which he 
| , , happers 
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happens to think very differently from Mr. K. in his refleQion. 
on human nature, religion, fuperftition, &c. We will no 
enter on any inquiry into the juftice of our Author’s very thock. 
ing reprefentation of Mr. Johnfon’s character and principles, a, 
a moral philofopher ; but fhal! refer the curious and intelligen 
Reader to his own decifions, after an attentive perufal of the 
pamphlet at large: we will, however, tranfcribe one refle@ion 
that he has drawn, without fcruple or hefitation, from his own 
very difputable premifics. He aflures Mr. Bofwell, that if the 
Corfican chief be fuch a man as he is defcribed to be, in Mr, 
B.’s book, he [Mr. K.] has * not the leaft doubt that on read. 
ing the 8gth NY. of the Idler, Paoli will commit the mo. 
ral works of Dr. Samuel Johnfon to the flames, and iffue an 
immediate Anger againf? their ever being imported again into 
Corfica.? But, adds he, ¢ as it may happen with hin, as it has 
happened with you, that through a prepoffeffion in their favour, 
he may diffufe fuch writings before he gave them a critical read- 
ing; lownI tremble for the poor Corficans, when I think what 
is like to become of their prefent fimplicity of manners, their 
warmth of focial affection, their attachment to their. kindred, 
their generofity, their hofpitality, their religion! for what is 
the moral tendency of fuch writings, but to render them de- 
ceitful, unfocial, undutiful, ungenerous, inhofpitable, and ir 
religious ?” | 

Mr. K. clofes this epiftle with fome remarks on the political 
tendency of Mr. B.’s gift to Paoli; and, arguing, from the 
maxim laid down by the latter, that *wirtuous fentiments and 
habits are beyond philofophical reafonings, which are not fo 
ftrong, and are continually varying ;’ he concludes, that it was 
very wrong thus to tempt a brave people to exchange the fub- 
ftance for the fhadow. 

In a poft(cript to his letter, our Author paffes a few ftriQtures 
on Mr. B. as an author; takes notice of his Scottici/ms, and of 
his condefcending to copy thofe trivial fingularities im orthogra- 
phy which, fays he, ‘ not the authority of a voluminous dic- 
tionary in folio can recommend to one polite or elegant writer. 
See our laft Review, p. 149. 

Mr. K. then procecds to animadvert on what the author of 
the Tour to Corfica has faid in palliation of private affafiina- 
tions, according to the Corfican mode, and that of the Italians 
in general; and on his tacit approbation of the trial of criminals 
by torture. He likewife controverts Mr. B.’s notion of liberty 
but this is a fubject on which the fubtile writer, the wilely 
lawyer, or quibbling fchoolman, may fpin definitions, and 
weave and interweave nice and artful diftinctions for ever :—the 
HONEST, GENEROUS FEELINGS of the brave Corficans are 
worth a thoufand of them ! 


Thus 
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Thus far Mr. K. appears to have been ferious ; but he con- 
cludes his pamphlet with a whimfical parallel between Signor 
Paoli and our famous Mr. Wilkes; which, he tells us, he has 
drawn after the manner of Plutarch: not pretending that it is 
written #2 the manner of that great mafter. Of this jocular 
tailpiece, however, we {hall take no farther notice; but refer 
the curious reader to the work itfelf, if he is defirous of know- 
ing in what refpects ‘the parliamentary deputy for Middlefex 
can poflibly be compared to the illuftrious general of the Cor- 


ficans. : GS 
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The Mifcellancous Works of J. J. Roufleau. z2mo. 5 Vols. 
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HE brilliancy of Mr. Rouffeau’s genius, the eloquence of 

his writings, the paradoxical turn of his opinions, the 
fingularity of his character, and the variety of his adventures, 
are fo well known in almoft every nation of Europe, and parti- 
cularly in our own country, that it is unneceflary to enlarge 
upon them. ‘The avidity with which his two capital works, 
the New Eloifa and Emilius, have been received by the public, 
the different judgments that have been pafled upon them, and 
the perfecutions to which ‘the Iaft of them, efpecially, has ex- 
pofed him, are equally well known. There are fome, like~ 
wife, of his fmaller productions, which are as curious, and 
have excited nearly as much attention, as his larger perform- 
ances. A colleé&tion, therefore, of his mifcellaneous pieces, 
cannot avoid being acceptable to many of our Readers; and a 
tranflation of the prefent authentic* collection will be the more 
acceptable, as it feems to come from the fame ingenious hand 
which tranflated the Evci/2, and the Emilius, with fo much ele- 
gance and fpirit. 
_The publication before us opens with Mr. Rouffeau’s famous 
difcuffion of the prize-queftion of the academy at Dijon, 
“ Whether the refloration of the arts and fciences hath contri- 
buted moft to the purity or corruption of manners?” This 
work, which firft diffufed his reputation through Europe, has 
been mentioned in two former volumes of our Review; but 
there are here added three other pieces on the fame fubject. 
Thefe pieces are written in amfwer to the objections that were 
made againft the foregoing difcourfe, and they contain a num- 
er of additional confiderations, to prove the bad effeéts that have 
aren from cultivating the arts and fciences. However little 
difpofed we may be to adopt the Author’s general propofition, 


oar colle&tion was made in Holland, with the Author's appro- 
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we cannot heip thinking that he has advanced févera] ith por. 
tant and affecting truths, which are well calculated to humble 
our literary pride: nor would it be an eafy tak thoroughly to 
invalidate all the arguments he has produced in fupport of hi 
opinions. I[t fhould alfo be remembered, that Mr. Rouffeay is 
not fuch a Drawcanfir, as to contend for exploding the arts anj 
fciences, in the prefent ftate of Europe. Though he affert 
that the introduction of them hath been the caules of much 
evil, he neverthelefs believes that, now they are introduced, 
theymacht to be profecuted and encouraged, to foften and to mj. 
tiga the ill confequences of that corruption they have oc. 
calioned. 

‘Let us ftop a moment, fays he, left any fhould haftily infer, 
that we ought at prefent to burn all our libraries, and deftroy 
our academies and univerfities. In doing this, Europe would 
only be plunged again into a ftate of barbarifin, without any 
amendment of its morals, It is with forrow I am going to de. 
clare a great and fatal truth. ‘There is but one ftep from know. 
Jedge to ignorance, and various nations have taken it alternately 
from one to the other; but it hath never been known, thata 
people once corrupted ever were reftored to virtue. It were to 
no purpofe to remove the aliments of vanity, idlenefs, and Juxu. 
ry; in vain fhould we reduce mankind to their primitive equa- 
lity, the preferver of innocence, and fource of every virtue, 
When their hearts are once vitiated, they will always remain {o; 
nor is there any remedy, urlefs it be fome great revolution, al- 
moft as much to be dreaded as the evil it might cure ; an event 
which it is blameable to hope for, and impoffible to forefee. 

© Let us leave the, arts and fciences, therefore, to foften, as 
much as may be, the ferocity of men whom they have corrupt- 
ed; let us make a prudent ufe of them, by way of diverting and 
amufing the pafions. Let us give fome fubfiftence to thele ty- 
gers, that they devour not our offspring. The learning of the 
wicked is ftill lefs to be feared than their brutal ftupidity; it 
renders them at leaft more circumfpeét about what evil they 
commit, from a forefight of that which may thence happen to 
themfelves, . 

‘ | have praifed the academies with their illuftrious founders, 
and am ready to repeat their praifes. When the evil is incura- 
ble, a phyfician fhould apply palliatives, and adapt his remedics 
lefs to the condition than to the conftitution of his patients. 

‘ Itis the province of prudent legiflators to imitate this cot 
duct; and as they cannot appropriate to a difordered people the 
mot excellent fyitem of policy, let them, like Solon, adopt the 
beft they are able to bear. j a 

© Sovereign princes fhould at al] times cultivate the arts and 
fciences, for their own intereft. In the prefent ftate of things 


they fhouid encourage them, alfo, for the interedt of their ful 
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‘atts. If there were any fovereigns in Europe, of fo confined a 
capacity, as to think and act otherwile, their fubjects would be- 
come poor and ignorant, without being lefs vicious than other 
ions.” 
nT he pieces on the effects of cultivating the arts and fciences, 
are fucceeded by the Differtation on the Origin and Foundation 
of the Inequality of Mankind, which hath formerly been re- 
viewed; and, therefore, we proceed to the fecond volume, where 
the firft thing we meet with isa difcourfe on political oeconomy. 
This is an admirable performance, containing the foundeft and 
moit liberal fentiments of policy and government; and it might 
be read, with great advantage, by ftate!men, if we could, with« 
out expofing ourfelves to ridicule, make the fuppofition that mo- 
dern ftatefmen have any views beyond their own power and pri- 
vate intereft. How ftrenuous an advocate Mr. Rouffeau is for the 
love of one’s country, will appear {from the following beautiful 
reflections : 
¢ It is certain that the moft miraculous efforts of virtue have 
taken rife from patriotifm. This agreeable and lively fenti- 
ment, which gives to the force of felf love all the beauty of vir- 
tue, gives it alfo an energy, which, without making it unnatural, 
renders it the moft heroic of all pafiions. It is this which hath 
produced fo many immortal actions, the glory of which dazzles 
our weak eyes: it is this which hath produced fo many great 
men, whofe antiquated virtues have pafled for mere fables, ever 
fince patriotifm hath been turned into derifion. Not that this 
isa matter of furprize: the tranfports of fufceptible hearts ap- 
pear, in like manner, altogether chimerical to thofe who have 
Not, or cannot, experience them ; and the love of one’s country, 
an hundred times more lively and delightful than a paffion for a 
miftrefs, cannot be conceived by thofe who have never felt it. 
But it is eafy to remark in every heart that is warmed by it, in 
all the actions it infpires, a more glowing, more fublime ardour, 
than attends the purett virtue when feparated from this paffion. 
Let us oppofe Socrates even to Cato; the one was the greater 
philofopher, the other, more of the citizen. Athens was already 
ruined in the time of Socrates, and he had no other country than 
the univerfe, Cato had the caufe of his country ever at heart; 
he lived only for its welfare, and could not furvive its deftruction. 
The virtue of Socrates was that of the wifeft of men; but Cato, 
compared with Cafar and Pompey, feems to be a god contending 
with mere mortals. Socrates in{ftructed a few individuals, op- 
pofed the fophifts, and died a martyr to truth: but Cato de- 
fended his country, its liberty and laws, againft the conquerors 
of the world, and at length refigned his breath, when he no 
longer had a country to ferve. A worthy pupil. of Socrates 
would be the moft virtuous ef his cotemporaries ; but a worth 
follower of Cato would be one of the greateft. The vistue of 
the 
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the former would conftitute his happinefs; the latter would 
feek his happinefs in that of the whole fociety. We fhould be 
inftruéted by one, and directed by the other; and this alone is 
fufficient to determine the preference between them: for there 
never were a people made philofophers, but it is not impoffible 
to make a people happy.’ 

Weare next prefented with a letter on French mufick, which 
our author treats with great feverity, and with perfect knowlege 
of his fubjeét. The firft and the laft paragraphs may be fufti- 
cient to exhibit the intention and fpirit with which the letter js 
written. 

¢ You muft remember, Sir, the ftory of the Silefian infant, 
fpoken of by Mr. de Fontenelle, who was born, it was faid, with 
a golden tooth in its head. The literati of Germany were all 
inmediately employed in learned difflertations, to explain how 
a child might be born with a golden tooth. The laft thing they 
thought of was to enquire into the truth of the faét; which 
having done, it appeared that the tooth was not gold. To pre- 
vent our falling into the fame error, it may not be amifs, before 
we fpeak of the excellence of the French mufick, to be affured 
of the reality of its exiftence; and to examine firft, not whether 
it be of gold or not, but whether there be really any at all.’ 

Having made this enquiry, Mr. Roufleau fays, ¢ I conceive I 
have now fully fhewn that there is neither meafure nor melod 
in the French mufick, becaufe the language is not fufceptible of 
it; that French finging is only a continual fquawling, intole- 
rable to any unprejudiced ear; that its harmony is dull, inex- 
preffive, and puerile; that the French airs are no airs; and that 
their recitative is in fact no recitative. Hence, I conclude, that 
the French nation have no mufick, nor can have any; or that, 
if they have, it will be fo much the worfe for them.’ 

This is followed by Narcifius, or the Self-Admirer, a comedy 
of one act, accompanied with a large preface, in further vindi- 
cation of our author’s fentiments on. the bad effeéts which have 
arifen from the cultivation of the arts and fciences. The Nar- 
ciflus was writtem by Mr. Rouffeau when he was but eighteen 
years of age, and was reprefented in 1752, at Paris, where it 
was condemned ; a circumftance by no means furprizing. 

Paffing over the Village Conjurer, which is well kuown in 
this country, and fome ftrictures upon the freedom of entry at 
the French opera, which was given to Mr. Rouffeau, then taken 
from him, and afterwards offered him again, we come to ai 
excellent letter, in defence of the divine providence, ad¢refled 
to Voltaire, and occafioned by his poem on the earthquake at 
Lifbon. Among other valuable thoughts, having occafion to 
{peak upon toleration, our author has the following reflections, 
which cannot fai! of pleafing all our readers who are of a liberal 
turn of mind: , 
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_& Tam incenfed as well as you, that every man’s faith fhould 
‘fhould not be left at perfect liberty ; and that man fhould dare 
to lay a reftraint on confcience, which it 1s impoiible for him 
to penetrate ; as if it depended on ourfelves to believe or not to 
believe refpecting things incapable of demonftration, or as if 
reafon could ever be fubjected to authority. Have the kings of 
this world any infpection into the next? And have they a right 
to torture their fubjects here below, in order to force them into 
Paradife ? No. Every human government is limited by its na- 
ture to civil obligations; and, whatever that fophift Hobbes 
may fay about the matter, if a man difcharges his duty toward 
the ftate, he owes no account to any one, in what manner he 
ferves God. I know not if that juft Being will not one day 
punifh every inftance of tyranny exercifed in his name , at leaft, 
I am very fure, he will never juftify them, nor refule eternal 
happinefs to any fincere and virtuous believer. Can [ doubt, 
without offending his goodnefs, and even his juftice, that an 
upright heart will be excufed an involuntary errour, or that 
irreproachable morals are not more eftimable than a thoufand 
whimfical modes of wortfhip preferibed by authority, and reject- 
ed by reafon? I will go farther; if it were in my power to 
chufe, to purchafe good works at the expence of fulth, and to 
make up for my {uppofed infidelity, I thould not hefitate a mo- 
ment ; but had rather have to fay to the Deity; ‘* I have done, 
without thinking of you, the good which its agreeable to you ; 
my heart hath been inclined to your will without knowing it;” 
than to have to fay to him, as [ muft one day do, ** Alas, I 
love and yet have never ceafed to offend you; f have known 
your will, and yet have done nothing coniorimable to it.” 

The general defign of this letter will be evident from the con- 
clufion. ¢ I have fuifered too much in this life not to expect 
another, Not all the fubtilties of metaphyfics can make me 
doubt a moment of the immortality of the foul, and of a bene- 
ficent providence. I feel it, I believe ir, I defire it, I hope ir, 
and will defend it to my Jaft breath: and this, of all the dit- 
putes in which I have been engaged, is the only one in which 
my own intereft will not be forgotten.’ 

The remainder of the fecond volume contains an ingenious 
eflay on theatrical imitation, compofed from the dialogues of 
Plato, feveral letters relative to Rouffeau’s difputes, dnd a poem, 
called Silvia’s Walk. 

The third volume is entirely taken up with the admirable 
letter to Mr. D’Alembert, on the projet of eftablifhing a play- 
houfe in Geneva; and with the anfwer to the mandate of the 
ap@bifhge of Paris; of both which perrormances an account 
has been given in former Reviews. 

Rev, Sept. 1768. Q The 
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The fourth volume contains Mr. Rouffeau’s letters from the 
mountains, which have excited much greater attention abroad 
than in thiscountry, and were occafioned by the perfecution that 
was raifed acainft him at Geneva, and by the part which man 
of the citizens took in his favour. It is well known that the 
treatment he met with from the magiftratcs of that little repu- 
blic, was the fource of the quarrels and difturbances which 
Jately harafled it in fuch a manner that it was almoft brought to 
the brink of deftru€tion. In the firft part of thefe letters, our 
author endeavours to vindicate himfelf on the fubje& of religion; 
but his vindication is accompanicd with the farther advance- 
ment of paradoxical opinions, efpecially with regard to miracles, 
which he contends were not made’ufe of by our Saviour as tef- 
timonies to the truth of his doctrine. So far as miracles are 
concerned, Mr. Rouffeau hath, we believe, been fufficientl 
anfwered; but in other refpects he has undoubtedly the ad- 
vantage over his adverfaries; particularly, in proving that he 
ought not to have been perfecuted, or his works profcribed, on 
account of what he wrote concerning religious matters, 

The fecond part treats on the flate of the government of Ge- 

1eva, as fettled by the edict of the mediation, and upon the 
attempts of the leffer council to annihilate the counterpoize 

which was given by the edict to the ariftocratic power. Tho’ 
what our author has advanced hath a principal reference to the 
late difputes, it neverthelefs contains many curious obferva- 
tions, which throw light on the conftitution and hift tory of the 
republic in general. ~ The letters from the mountains being, 
however, chiefly of a local nature, and written in anfwer toa 
particular antagonift, are not fo interefting as fome others of 
Mr. Roufleau’s performances ; neither do they abound with thofe 
fhining, beautiful, and eloquent paflages which diftinguifh 
fevera! of his produdtions. 

What we firft meet with in the fifth volume, is, the treatife 
on the focial compact, of which an account has been formerly 
given; and this is followed by anecdotes relative to the perfecu- 
tion of Mr. Rofleau, at Neufchatel. From thefe anecdotes it 
appears that he was very ill treated by the cle —_ of that coun- 
try, and that the fpirit of ecclefiaftics, in all places, and of all 
profeffions, when they are entrufted with power, is too much 
the fame. 

The whole colleGtion is concluded with the proje& for a per- 
petual peace, which was, in part, the production-of the famous 
Abbe de St. Pierre, But this work has likewife been taken no- 
tice of in a former Review. K. $ 
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A Differtation ufon the Nerves; containing an Account, I. Of the 
lature of Man. II. Of the Nature of Brutes. Ill. Of the 
Nature and Conneétion of Soul and Body. IV. Of the Threefold 
Life of Man. V. Of the Symptoms, Caujes and Cure of all 
nerucus Difeafes. By W.Smith, M.D. 8vo. 6s. Owen, 
&c. 1768. 


HIS tripartite treatife, metaphyfical, theological and me- 
T dical (for it is entitled to thefe three epithets at leaft) be- 
gins with an inquiry into the nature of man, whom the Author 
confiders as a compound Being, confifting of a material and 
perifhable body, intimately connected with, and dependent on, 
an immaterial and immortal principle, called the foul: and, as 
if the proof of the laft of thefe properties of the thinking fub- 
ftance abfolutely depended on the reality of the former, he en- 
deavours to fhew, by the arguments commonly adduced for that 
purpofe, that the known properties and qualities of body are 
totally incompatible with the modes and affections of the think- 
ing principle within us. .But certainly, the hopes of a dura- 
tion after death, furnifhed us by natural religion, and the af- 
furances afforded us by revealed, reft on a firmer foundation 
than the right or wrong determination of this abftrufe and 
fubtile queftion: the decifion of which requires fuch a know- 
lege of the zutimate nature of body, as will probably never be 
the portion of humanity.—At leaft, fuch determination has hi- 
therio appeared to be out of the reach of the moft acute and 
beft intentioned inquirers on this fubject. 

Among the arguments by which our author would prove the 
immateriality of the foul, there is one of a very whimtical com- 
plection, which may poffibly appear new to many of our readers. 
The Doctor thinks to puzzle the materialitts, by calling upon 
them to fhew, where they can ftow the immenfe number of 
ideas, (f{uppofing them material) which are contained in fome 
heads ? ‘ Laftly, fays he, I believe it will be allowed, that our 
ideas or thoughts are immaterial, that is, are not bodily fub- 
ftances. Who ever thought there was any thing corporeal, ia 
a judgement, a doubt, &c? If our thoughts are corporeal, where 
could they be lodged? How infinitely complicated and extended 
muft that material foul be, to be able to contain thole immenfe 
volumes of learning, which fome men have ireafured up in their 
fouls? If therefore, our ideas be immaterial, as moft certainly 
they are, then Jet any man tell, if he can, or even imagine, 
how they can arife from a material fubject, or be repofited 
in it. 

The dificulty which the Dodtor appears here to be under, for 
the lodgment of material ideas, in the fmall compafs of a hu- 
man ikul!, naturally reminds us of a paffage in a moft delectable 
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book publifhed in the middle of the laft century, by one Dy. 

3ULWER ; entitled, 4 wew of the people o of the edule world, or 
The Artificial Changling ; where, after premifing that the Cerebel- 
lum, or After-brain, as he calls it, is the feat of Reccrdation, 
‘ this was particularly obferved’.he goes on to fay, * (as Bene- 
ventus, de abditis, reports) in the diffeétion of one ‘James, a 


famous thief; the hinder part of whofe head, where the feat of 


memory is, was found fo /hort, that it contained but very little 
portion of brains; for which caufe, when he could leaft of all 
remember the banifhments, imprifonments and torments he had 
fuftered for his former villanies, falling like an impudent dog to 
his vomit, was at laft hanged, which put an end to his life and 
theft together..— Poor James! Had thy after-brain-pan been 
but a little larger, fo as to have afforded room for certain ufeful 
recordations, thou mighteft have died tn thy bed, like an honeft 
man ! 

In the fecond chapter the Author treats of the nature of 
brutes, whom he confiders as poffeffing immaterial and immor- 
tal fouls. ‘Through the hearty good-will which we bear to 
thefe our fellow-creatures, and on a compaffionate view of the 
apparently, unmrited fufferings of many of them here below, 

ve are ftrongly difpofed, in the fpeculations with which we 

occafionally “indulge ourlelves on this fubject, to join with our 
cuthor in the laft of thefe opinions, and to call out, in the 
words of Seneca, on a kindred, but lefs controvertible fubject, 
‘Juvat de eternitate animarum quarere, MO MEHERCULE CRE- 
DERE. Epiftol. 102. Weare even loth to part company with 
our Author, when he extends this pleafing idea to the vege- 
pi world, and obterves that ¢ as the whole fyftem of nature, 
every part of the vevetable and animal world, were partakers of 
the acide happinets ; fo they fhall, with man, in due time, 
recover their lott hi ippinefs 5 and return to their primitive per- 
fection’—but with all this very laudable kindnefs towards the 
brute and veectable inhabit rants of this globe, we cannot fo 
cordialiy approve the harfh’judcment w hich the Doétor forms 
of thofe divines, who m way hap} »pen to differ from him and our- 
felves, on the firit of thofe points ; any more than we can re= 
Jif the propriety of that moe of punifimert, which he thinks 
due to them, for their funpofed ey rai itery in fo doing. * Many 
divines,’ fays he, § with more zeal than reafon, have been very 
follicitous to prove that brutes have no foul, thinking that the 
contrary opinion derogates from the dignity of man, But 
when the creation was finifhed, God faw that all was cood 5 

therefore, I think, it is no reproacn to an archangel, to fay, 
that God made a w orm aswell as kim. “Thofe zealous divines, 
that contend for the ma paeety cf brutes, are reduced to fuch 
abfurditiesy wr. Dy would make a modeft man blufh; du trot 
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ic an affeétion of matter, which one part of their bodies, Viz. be 


face, is little accuflomed to. This I think, that if the parfon gets 


his old grey mare to ride upon, inthe other world, foe fosuld, for his 
contemptible opinion of her, in this life, thraw him into the dirt 5 
where I fhall take the liberty to leave him, and proceed to my next 
confideration, &c.’ | 

Nay but ftop, Dear Door, and firlt confider this pitiable 
cafe. Compaffionate this poor, fallen divine, who mutt cer- 
tainly blufh for his former error ; if the blood of fpirits has co- 
lour enough to tinge the cheek. Let us fee what bruifes he has 
got by his fall, and haften to ftop the progrefs of the fpreading, 
{piritual echymofis, by fome appropriate embrocation. What 
think you of rubbing in a little torriceliian vacuum ?—or the mott 
exalted guinteffence of ether? But are they not too grofs? have 
they tenuity or inanity enough, to fuit the epiderm’s of a contufed 
spirntt? We mean not, however, that palpable, terrc/rial 
ether, fo faithfully and cheaply prepared by Mr. Mark Turner 
of Liverpool ; the efficacy of which we gratefully acknowledge 
in removing a raging hemicrania, brought on by our profound 
meditations on this fingular cafe ; but the true, /idereal fort ; of 
which, however, we confefs we have heard only by report. But 
above all, Dear Sir, examine this divine’s poor pericranium. 
Alas! fhould his cerebellum be hurt by the concuffion, he will 
reafon worfe than he did before.—But after all, what an un- 
precedented fall is this '!—~A human foul, thrown from the back 
of an immaterial horfe, and defiled,—if fouls can be thus denled— 
with celeffial pir !—This fpiritual tumble may, we think, be 
very happily contrafted, almoft in all points, with that moftt 
fubitantial and truly corporeal one, recorded in the never-dying 
work of our Englifh Cervantes; where that enormous and 
weighty mais of matter, which conftituted the entire efience of 
Dr. Sop, was precipitated, from the back of his terreftrial po- 
ney, by a fhock from the folid and ponv’erous coach-horfe of 
Obadiah, and deeply penetrated the mirey bofom of its conge- 
nial earth !—But ferioufly : Is it poffible the vicar’s fober, flaid, 
meek-fpirited, old, grey mare, fhould really grow thus vicious, 
all of a fudden, from her high, etherial heeping ; and, elate 
with fpiritual pride, from her new pneumatological acquire- 
ments, thus wilfully fling the foul of her mafter from its /eat ? 
—and all this in revenge, only for a metaphyfical miitake, 
which the wifeft of all poffible vicars may happen to fa'l into !— 
We cannot believe it of her. It muft be an accident—fome re- 
lick, we fear, of the old fpavin *. 





In 
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A late effayit on the future life of brutes has gone fill farther than 
Our Author, with regard to ticir mental attainments and affections, in 
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In the third chapter the author confiders the nature of 
that medium, by which the foul and body are conneéted 
with, and influence, each other; and which he fuppofes 
with moft other phyfiologifts, to be a fubtile fluid, fe- 
creted from the blood, and contained in the nerves. To this 
fuppofed fluid, by means of which, it is imagined, the impref- 
fions made on the body are tranfmitted to, ‘and perecived by, 
the foul, he choofes to give the name of animal, or nervous 
#THER. As tothe manner in which the foul ats upon, or 
is acted upon by, this ATHER, or by the nerves containing it, 
we muft neceflarily give our Author’s account of it, in his own, 
words, for reafons, “which will prefent themfelves on the bare 
readinz of the following paflages. 

¢ The foul ats from a central point, of felf-motion and felf- 
activity, radiate in a limited fphere: and, where it finds proper 
organs, concurs and analocifes, in thefe organs, with the efta- 
blifked laws of bodies +’--We confefs we do not perfectly com- 
prehend this: but the following paragraph gives us fome hopes 
of an explanation —* In order to underftand this a Jittle more 
perfely, we fhall confider the nature of the fun; which is to 
the earth and atmofphere, what the foul is tothe body. 

‘ The arr exifts in three conditions, Srey light and fpirit : ° 
the light and fpirit are the finer and grojler parts of the air in 
motion. Froin the earth to the fun, the air is finer and finer; 


this life, and has profoundly fuppofed that there are a few brutes, who 
even aifcover fomething like a motion of religion. * it has been averred 
in print, he favs, that a certain diz mb creature aided in the chorus of an 
an hem; and it 1s notorious to the worid, he obferves, that numbers of 
them make as great a point of attending at church, on publick fervice 
days, as he mot noid pietills de,’—The writer of ai article does not 
think moch fire(s can be laid upon the firft of thefe obfervations ; or that 
the canine acconzpanyment, raenvoned in it, proceeded from any reli- 
gious afiection. He ha-, at this very initant, flanding before him, a 
moft Fgacious hound, who never fails to accompany him th ough one 
of the mo 0 folemn and divine cffulions of Pergole/>, fucceeced by a ca- 
priecio of Stamiiz, ov even by the Black Fiske, with the {ame unvaried, 
yelling /“fenuto: but he Can confirm, and even extend the Authov’s other 
obfervation, from his own former, perfonal acquaintance with a grave 
dog, who mott regularly attended divine fervice in the eitablithed 
church, for feveral years ; til atter haviog been accidentaily prefent at 
the holdin g forth of an itinerant field-pri: acher, he fuddenly became a 
fchi{matick, inflantly forfoolk his parifh- shench, and has ever fince been 
as conflant a frequen’ er of the Tabernacle.x—His maiftcr was feized 
wih a fit of the new birth, at the very fame time. 

+ We have fince found that this paragraph i is copied from The Exglifh 
Ma. 'ady of that ingenious, but fanciful writer, Dr, Cheyne; in fuch a 
manner, however, as to render it ftill more unintelligible than it is in 
the — See Part I, Chap. 1 1c. § 2, 1 
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ii] it becomes pure light, near the confines of the fun, and fire 


ti 
in the orb of the fun or /olar focus. From the earth, towards the 
circumference of this fyftem, including the fixed ftars, the air 
becomes grofler and grofler, till it becomes torpid and ftagnates; 
in which condition it is at the utmoft verge of this fyftem. ‘To 
this agree the f{cripture expreflions, utter darknefs, blackne/s of 
darknefs, in the New Teftament, and darknc/s that may be frit, 
in the old.’ 

We feel it ourfelves at this very inftant. Palpably involved, 
from head to foot, in the thickeft fpecies of it, we fhall make 
no apology to our Readers for ftopping fhort, and groping our 
way out of this more than Aigyptian, this Hutchinfonian datk- 
nefs (a moft difqualifying fituation for a Reviewer ! )—and ftep- 
ping over to the next page, to fee whether thete, peradventure, 
any light is to be found q. 

¢ The foul is placed, fays the Author, by the Almighty in 
the fenforium of the brain; as acenter in a circle; the nerves 
are radii, proceeding from that center, whofe axis mutt always 
be exactly para/lel to that pout. In this fituation, they make 
their impulfes fully, and in direct lines. But if the axis of the 
rodii of any of the fenfes, is a little afkew ; then that fenfe, or 
fenfes, depending upon that radius, or radii, are imperfect, or 
intirely loft. 

© Suppofe the axis of the racius of the optic nerve, is not pa- 
rallel to the fenforium, but a little a/kew; then vifion is delufive; 
we believe objects to be different, from what they are really dif- 
covered to be, by thofe whofe optic nerves proceed in direc 
lines from the center. 

‘ Tf, by a fall, or other caufe, the nerves are flruck afkew ; 
then the perfon lofes the ufe of his reafon: and the fame fhock, 


~ 


¢ That our Author may have no reafon to complain that this is a 
darknefs of our own making, by our giving only a mutilaed pzflage 
from his work, we fhall hee fubjoin the paragraph which follows it; in 
order to make the fenfe. if pofible, complete: af indeed any fenie can 
be picked out of this i/efration 3 to which we can only give th:t name, 
by the fame figure, avd on the 1sme authority, by which /uews i¢ called 
anon lucendo. * The fun, continues the Author, wiich is ia the cen- 
ter, is the active vivifying principle; which by its attrition and coili- 
tion, reduce the groffer part of the atmofphere into atoms, fine fubtile 
parts, or xther; which, iffuing out in moat lines, by means of their 
concufion again{t each other, and the conitant influx of the grofs fluid 
from behind. fets the atmofphere in motion, which pushes the earth tor- 
ward; which is prevented from being pufhed out of its own orbit, by 
the grofs matter behind. We are not to fuppofe that the rays of the 
fun reach our earth: their influence indeed reaches ; but the rays pro- 
ceed Only a fhort way from the fun, which give a fimuzlus to the atmo- 
fphere. Thus this material fyftem is perpctually changing conditions 
and circulating. —Odfurun per obfurius ! 
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that deprived cne serfon of bis reafon, may recover the ufe of 
it to another, whofe nerves were askew before; and, by cons 
cuffion, &c. have their axis parallel to the feniorium, and the 
radii come ailin direé&t lines to the center.’ 

Thus the Author explains the manner in which fenfation is 
produced, and the reafonine aculty a oe on receiving ma- 
terial impulfcs @b extra: or, in other wo: ds, fhews the caules 
of + eae and intellectual rectitude and obliquity. ‘To thofe, 
whofe nerves lie in the right pofition, inflexibly {trait, and 
free from ail tortuofty, all this may poflibly appear very per- 
fpicuous and intelligible : = our own parts, we muft confefs, 
Gur nerves are too much askccv, and deviate too far from that 
PARALLELISM to the POINT which our Author fpeaks of, to 
comprehend any part of this paflace ; or to perceive any thing, 
but a grofy mifapplication, as well as mica confiruction of mathe- 
matical terms, throughout the whole of it. We may apply to 
the Door, on this occafion, we “hope without much offence, 
what our Epic poet fays of a fet of antient and ver? refpeCtable 
reafoners, in their day, on the fame abftrufe fubject : 

Much of the fou! he ta alks, but dll awry. 
Par, Reg. b. 4. V. 313. 

To fuch of cur more fqueamifh Readers, as may abhor the 
very infinuation of a pun, we fhould certainly make an apology 
for that which feems to rear its lowly head, and claim their no- 

tice, in that character, tn the above quotation; could we not 
honeftly aflure them (though we could not he!p looking fome- 
what wifhfully es/ew towards that feducing figure) that we have 
thus diftinguifhed the offenfive word, by capitals, principally 
ona very plaufible fuppofition that, from 7t the Author took 
the hint of the whole preceeding theory :— for the Doétor is a 
ereat borrower ;— and why not from Epic poets, as well as 
trom Phyficians ? Fi@tion for fiction, the ong may furnifh as 
cood matier as the other. 

In the four chapters, into which the Author divides the fe- 
cond fe€tion of his work, he confiders man as enjoying three 
kinds of life; the vegetable, the animal, and the fpiritual. By 
the firit, he means thac kind of life which man and all the other 
neieala: pofiefs in common with vegetables ; the produce of mere 
mechanifmn 5 by which the ital, pont ancous, as they are called, 
and inveluntary motions are piéefoctaed « fuch as thofe of digeftion, 
the circulation, &c. and which are the confequence of a mate- 
rial @imuus, of which he is not matter. By the animal life of 
man, he means that which he partakes with the brute creation 
only, and which confifts in the ation of that immaterial prin- 
ciple, called the foul, upon the bodily organs, by whofe in- 
fluenc ‘e oF Brinsakas, the veluniary motions are ’ produced. In the 
res chapter he contiders thofe cauies which impede the foul. in 
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the exercife of its faculties 5 which are the want of objects, of 

oper organs, or an il! conformation of thefe latt. T he doc- 
tor, on this occafion, fiands up for the natural equality of all 
human fiuls. According to this doctrine, the foul of a Samoiede 
or a Laplander, aflociated with the corporeal organs, or nervous 
apparatus of a Newton, and poflefied of the fame opportunities, 
would have philofophifed as he did. ¢ The foul of a fool,’ fays 
the Author, ¢ is the fame as that of a philofopher’-—‘ and I ve- 
rily believe, if two men had two bodies exactly of the fame mo- 
del, and converfed with the fame objects, their ideas, inclina- 
tions, capacities and actions, would be the fame.’—* The dif- 
ference between the loweft and moft abject, and the higheft 
and moft elevated natural capacity, depends upon the inftru- 
ments by which the foul acts and is affected.’ 

The queftion relating to this fubject has been long agitated 
among the metaphyficians, and is, like many others on this abftrufe 
point, as far from a folution as ever, We muft therefore, we fear, 
be obliged to turn it over to pofterity, notwithitanding any lights 
furnifhed us in this treatife; in which the Author only proves 
that the exertion of the powers of the foul greatly depends on 
the condition of the organs connected with it, and on other 
circumftances extrinfical to it; but not that one foul is, ceteris 
paribus, equal to every other. For the prefent, however, we 
are very inclinable to chime in with the Doctor's opinion of a 
perfee? equality among all human fouls :—a very contolatory and 
flattering doétrine to us of middle-rate talents ! who can better 
bear to have it thought that our bodily organs are not fo nicely 
framed, or the nervous in/fruments, on which the foul is to per- 
form, not fo exquifitely conttructed, as thofe of fome others ; 
than that our fouls themfelves are not a match for the beft of 
thm. Had we a CRemMona or a STAIWER to ply upon, we 
hhould equal a Pugnani or a Barbella; but, my dear Sirs! what 
nisady, or what tones can you expect we fhould pofibly bring 
forth from thefe forry, ill-/irung ckowDs cf our’s? —In a word, 
and to be lefs figurative,—if the Doctor’s nerves, or our’s, 
were, fortunately, of a better quality than they are, he would 
have compofed a treatife on the nerves as good as Dr; 


? : ; - 
; —— and we fhould have revtewed it as excellently as 
AYLE! , ‘ 


[ To be concluded in our next.] B “ow, 





Lanfider ations on the prefent State of the Controverfy between the Pro- 
teflants and Papifts of Great Britain and Ireland ; particularly on 
the Queftion, hiw far the lutter are entitled to a Toleration upon 
‘Totejlant Principles. Being the Subftance of two Difcourfes 
dclivered to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of Cleveland, in 
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the Years 1765 and 1766, By Francis Blackburne, M, 4 
Archdeacon of Cleveland. 8vo. 5s. Cadell. 1768, — 


HOEVER is acquainted with the genius of popery 

the reftlefs, fubtle, and intriguing fpirit of the church 
of Rome; whoever reflects on the artful difguifes which her 
deluded votaries aflume, and upon her various plots and machi- 
nations to reduce this happy ifland once more under the yoke of 
her abfurd, abject, and bloody fuperftition, will be convinced 
of the propriety and expediency of guarding againft thofe who 
are conftantly lying in wait to deceive ; and will think himéelf un- 
der peculiar obligations to the mafterly Author of this work, for 
the pains he has taken upon a fubject of very confiderable im. 
portance. He has, indeed, with equal judgment and fagacity, 
exhibited to public view the fecret and infidious practices of po- 
pith emiflaries, reprefented them in their native and genuine co- 
Jours, given a clear and diftinct view of the prefent {tate of po. 
pery in this country, and thus made no {mall addition to his 
former fervices in behalf of civil and religious liberty. 

He obferves, very juftly, that of all the various forts and 
fects of religion profefled in the Chriftian world, popery is that 
to which a good Chriftian and a good fubje& may be indifferent 
with the leaft fafety, whether we confider its political influence 
on civil fociety, or its pernicious effects on the religious difpo- 
fitions of every one concerned to work out his falvation upon 
the beft and fureft grounds. 

‘ We {ee little indeed, fays he, of this malignant influence in our 
own country, where the proteftant religion is eftablithed, and profeffed 
by public authority, and where Roman catholics have no fhare eisher in 
the civil or ecclefiaftical government. In thefe circumftances the {pitt 
of popery is kept down, and withdrawn from public obfervation, and 
exerts itfelf only in private cabals and projects to counterwork the efla- 
blithment of what they call Lere/y, and to prepare their engines againk 
fome favoureble crifis to carry clei difigns into execution. In the 
mean while their public demeanor is fair and candid, and has all the ape 
pearances of moderation and charity, that are neceflary to perfuade the 
unthinking multitude of the injullce of thofe charges that have been 
brought sgaict their religion, and the umeafonablenefs of thofe legal 
reftraints which are laid upon the profetiors of it. 

‘ But to form a proper judgment of the fpiriz and influence of po 
pery, it wil be neceffary to look into the hiitory of thofe counties 
«here it igfand has been for ages paft, the eftablifhed religion; and 
her@, befides the practice of the molt abject fuperftition, and even of the 
giofleit idolatry, we fhall find, that whenever the civil powers have at 
tempted to provide for the public welfare by meafures or expedients i 
any degree unfavourable to the peculiar interefts of the church, meas 
have always been found to break the peace of the community, by fomé 
or other of thofe turbulent ecclefiaftics, whom the miftaken zeal of for 
mer times hath nourifhed by luxurious provifions, and exclufive pn 


leges, in a ftate of detachment from the body politic; a fet of oe 
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ho, whatever might be the original defign of their refpective founders, 
ave not, for Many ages, been of any other ufe worth the mentioning, 
an hat of ftrengthening the iron hand of papal authority, and thereby 
sees the civil magiftrate, wherever he was inclined to it, from 
ening the galling yoke of ecclefiaftical tyranny. And where the 
8 akith orders are fo numerous, and confeflors, taken out of them, 
-_ fo frequently had the confciences of fovereign princes under their 
jreflion, occafions and pretences could never be wanting to controul 
he moft falutary counfels for public welfare, if they fhould interfere 
eer fo little with the claims or prerogatives of the hierarchy. 

‘ The neighbouring kingdom of France hath perhaps made more vi- 
gorous efforts in oppofition to the encroachments of the fee of Rome, 
than any popifh fiate in Europe: and there are inftances in the French 
hifories, where thefe efforts have not been altogether without fuccefs. 
But the fame hittories inform us, that any advantages of this kind 
gained over the church, have, for the moft part, been either dear] 
purchafed, or of no Jong continuance”, And generally ipeaking, 
whatever abatements of the papal power have been obtained in any 
ftates and kingdoms which did not abfolutely caft it off, the fovereign 
pontiff, having the religious orders entirely under his direétion, and at 
his devotion, hath found the means to balance, by obtaining ample 
conceffions in other articles, And where he hath not fucceeded by way 
of compromife, he hath feldom failed, by the means of the fame trufty 
agents, to take fevere vengeance, fooner or later, on thofe who ftood 
ja his way.’ 

Our Author produces fome inftances from the hiftory of 
France, in order to fhew that what he here advances is not 
without foundation ; and then goes on: 

‘Such being the malignant effeét which popifh principles have upon 
civil government, even in the hands of arbitrary monarchs, who might 
be fuppofed to have the moft immediate means of controuling their ex- 
orbitant claims and pretenfions, it behoves us to confider what might 
be the confequence of its gaining an ellablifhment in a flate whofe 
conititution is founded upon the moft generous principles of public |i- 
berty, the very idea of which mutt be totally extinguifhed, before w ay 
can be made for the very loweft of its ufurpations. 

‘ Our refurming forefathers were perfeétly fenfible of this, and were 
Proportionably thankful for their deliverance from fo deftrudtive a fu- 
pertition, We of this generation, who contemplate popery only in 
hillorical narrative, or in the twilight of a partial practice, have but a 
faint and ebicure notion of their joy and tranfport upon its expulfion 
from this land of liberty, when they found themfelves fet free from the 


eee 





* ¢ The various ftruggies of the French patriots to eltablifh and fup- 
port the pragmatic fan@ion, as fet forth by Bifhop Burnet in his Azfory 
of the Rights of Princes in the difpofing of Ecclefaftical Benefices and 
Church-lands, chap. vii. and the event of thofe ttruggles, fhew this in 
“y aha ie point of light. According to Dr. Heylin (no enemy, by 
thet rig to ecclefiaftical ufurpations), it was made appear to Lewis XI, 
» milifc. vention of the Pragmatic San&tion, was a faving to France of 
; UMon of crowns annually. Hi/?. of the State of France, p: 224. 
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tyraniy of the Bifbop of Rome, and all his actefiable enorm;; 
well expiefled in the litany of King Edward the Sixth.’ 

It appears, however, the Author fays, from fome inftance 
in our hiftory, that the cultivation of this great blefling mt 
be neglected much fooner than they, who refle& upon the “ 
and freedom which a thorough reformation from popery thoc 
have brought along with it, may be apt to imagine. Some trace 
of a deviation from the fpirit of our firft reformers may be ie 
covered, weare told, in the reign of queen Elizabeth, and Ail 
more in the timcs of her immediate fucceffors ; and to this the 
mifchievous fruits of the religious broils of thofe times m 
very juftly afcribed. 

As to the penal laws againft popery, which have been called 
fevere and unreafonable, Mr. Blackburne obferves very juttly 
that there are two things commonly overlooked by thofe who 
frame arguments for the repeal of them. 

‘1. They who made thefe laws, {ays he, had an opportunity of con. 
templating the naked features of popery, ftripped of ai! difeuife. The 
faw the bitter enmity it bore to the civil and religious rights of mankind, 
and were confequently better judges of what was neceffury for the fu- 
ture fecurity of the Britith conititution, taan we of this generation, 
who, thanks to a kind Providence, have had no fech experience. 

‘ 2. The papifis who have demeaned themfelves with any tolerable 
prudence have had no more to complain of from the feverity of thee 
Jaws, than if they were not obnoxious tothem; and even the indifcreet 
veal of others of them has been overlooked and connived at, through 
the lenity of the government, in cafes where they have laid them‘elves 
fufficiently open, to juftify the fevercft reftraints prefcribed by law for 
the fafety of the public. Hence we my learn to what degree the pe- 
tilent influence of popifh bigotry works upon the human fpirit, whea 
even they who are tinctured with it cannot forbear provoking the very 
government which protects them not only in the peaceable enjoyment 
of their temporal property, but even in their improvement of it in many 
cafes, equally with thofe fubjec:s who give the civil magiltrate the ut 
moft fecurity for their allegiance *, Whatever may be thought of ths 
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* ¢ The fortunes which many Romen catholics have made, and are 
ftill making, in trade, and in the profeflions of phyfic and law, are well 
known, as well as the equal juitice they meet with, whenever their pro 
petty comes under litigation in our courts of Jaw, and that in cele 
where more than the intereft of a particular fubject has been at iffue. 
The ftatutes relating to the fuccefiion of the next proteftant heir to the 
eflate of a popifh recufant, durirg the life of fuch recufant, are ne 
often known to have any material operation, And with refpett to th 
right of prefentation to benefices in the patronage of papitts, velted, by 
feveral ftatutes, in the two univerfities of Cambridge and Oxford, "5 
not always where the title comes into litigation, that the univeriity: 
clerk is fuccefsful, Whence it appears, that the claimants under pop!" 
transfers have at leaft equal Jifice, as thofe laws are now modi’ 
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ce in a patriotic view, it is greatly for the honour of the pro- 
rinciple of toleration ; at the fame time that the returns the 
‘vil government meets with for it, afford the ftrongeft reafons for not 
ietiad shofe neceflary provifions which alone prevent the {pirit of po- 
pery from proceeding farther than verbal infults upon our happy cont 


jndulgen 
tellant p 


tutions e bd e . . ° 2 
‘To aivea circumftantial detail of the diflurbances this unquict fpirit 
o 


of popery hath given to our civil government, from the revolution to 
the prefent times, would carry me to a tedious and a neediefs prolizity. 
lerve extraéts in proof of this perpetual agitation in bigoted minds, that 
are dike the troubled fea which cannot reff, might be given from our do- 
netic hiftories, and to thele | muft refer fuch as defire to have a more 
articular account, 

‘ The lait defeat of the more open efforts of popery to overturn our 
conftitution, namely, the fuppreffion of the rebellion in 1746, kept the 
Roman catholics for a while in a fiate of apparent acquiefcence. It was 
neceffury, upon fuch an event, to conceal their fenle of that difappoint- 
ment, that they might not too much exafperate their loyal fellow-fub- 
jects, as yet full of a generous refentment for this inftance of popihh in- 
gratitude to one of the belt of princes. Yet even during this feemingly 
pacific interval, inttances of popith induftry have by accident come to 
light, fecretly at work to prepare the mine, againft the time when the 
forgetfulnefs of pait mifchiefs, and inattention to manifeit tokens of 
more in hatching, together with a new fucceffion of men; who, being, 
for want of experience, unapprifed of the genius and {pirit of popery, 
might be lefs vigilant over the precious depofit of civil and religious Ji- 
berty; fhould give thele dark working engineers an oppoitunity to 
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[To be concluded in our next.] BR. e 





Jhat the legiflature, when thefe iaws were enacted, thought the public 
highly interefted in the objects of them, fufficiently appears from ther 
leveral preambles ; and reafon, common fenfe, and undeniable faéts, 
cemouttrate, tuat they are equally interefting to the public, at this very 
moment, 
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MON TIHIILY CATALOGUE, 
Fo SEPTEMBER, 1768. 
RetiGrous and CONTROVERSIAL. 
Art. 14, The Creed of the Eternal Generatisnifis. Compiled from 
the Writings of fome of thofe fenfible, confiftent, and or- 
thodox Gentlemen. By Ifaac Harman, 8vo. 6d. Johnfon. 


j ms! END Larman appears to be a bitter enemy to all creeds, and 
tie fabricators of articles of faith ; and in his prefent performance 
ther, a himfelf with Knocking their reverend perriwigs t ge- 
aoe Lae heularly Dr. Gill and Mr. Brine among: the diffenters : pa 
poit he makes will probably be rehthed by fuch of his readers who 

ae as mifcuievouly difpofed as himfelf. ° N. 


Art. 12. 
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Art. 12. Relly againft Relly: or the Lie of Satan ditegteg. 
maintained and fupported by Relly and Cayley, in Oppofition lo i 
Holy Ghoff. 8vo. 6d. Folingfby. , 


As it is prefumed to be of littic concern to the rational part of m 
kind, to know what objetions are made by one fanatic to the writ 
of another fanatic, we {hall take no farther notice of this in{ 
piece of {currility. 


Art. 13. 4 Letter to the Author of a Pamphlet, entitled, Piers. 
Oxonienfis. 8vo. 6d. Johnfon in Ave-Mary Lane, — 


In this gentle though earneft admonition to the author of Pietg; Qzp. 
nienfis, the Writer (who figns himfelf a member of the church of 
England) profefles not to impeach the goodnefs of that author 
intention, or to detract from the merit of his performance; ‘ where. 
in, fays he, you undertake, with great juftice, to prove what almog 
all confiderate people are now very ready to give the'r affent to, 
namely, that the proceedings of a learned body were attended with an 
unbecoming (not to fay illegal) feverity and rigour. But as we can 
only judge of the tendency of things by their effects, I am inclined to 
believe your performance had been attended with much better confe- 
quence had you refted the matter there; but we find in the procefs of 
your work, an attempt to maintain certain particular doétrines, which 
the wifdom of former ages was not able to fettle, and which hitherto 
have never been clearly explained by any man; and I make no doubt, 
but that whoever remains diflatisfied till they are fet in a clear uncloud. 
ed view, may wait with Horace’s clown, 

——'‘* cum defluit amnis 
——6 In omne volubilis avun.’ 

The particular reafon affigned by this Writer, for communicating his 
thoughts on the prefent occalion, is farther explained in the following 
paragraph. ‘In p. 35, &c. fays he, of your pamphlet, I find it pofitively 
afferted that *‘ the articles and fervices of the church of England are fu! 
of ftrong Calvinifm, fuch as ab/olute ele‘tion, reprobation, and final perfe- 
verance :”’ but before I proceed to any remarks upon this aflestion, 
give me leave to obferve, that almoft all your arguments produced in 
order to fupport thefe particular points of doétrines (you fay) are 
founded upon the authority of our church; therefore I fhall make it my 
bufinefs to confine myfelf to the fame authority, without any intended 
deviation at all. To return then to your afiertion, viz. “ That the 
church hoids the doétrine of abfolute eleAion, reprobation, and final per/t- 
verance;”-this induced me to take up my Praver-book ; and having 
carefully read it over, you muft excufe me, Sir, if I fay, I cannot find, 
from the beginning to the end, any thing that does at all favour fuch 
doétrines, but rather the reverfe, excepting the feventeenth article; and 
that is held forth in fo mild a manner, as to juflify only a particular 
election, (what this election is may appear hereafter.) —Now, Sir if 
may be allowed the liberty you have taken in many particulars, of put- 
ting my own meaning on the feventeenth article, and laying dowa the 
plain literal fenfe of the following paffages, (though many more of the 
fame import may be produced) there is nothing in the whole church- 
fervice, (articles, prayers, &c.) as it now ftands, oras it has-been fince 


th reign of queen Elizabeth, which can at all juflify fuch doctri va 
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Our Letter-writer now proceeds to a difcuffion of the doftrine of the 
church of England, in regard to thefe great points of Calvinifm; and 
his arguments appear to be as rational and juft, with regard to the ar- 
ticles of the church, as they are mocerate and candid towards the zea- 
lous advocates for thofe narrow tencts which he endeavours to explode, 
In his conclufion he has the following fenfible obfervations on the ge- 
neral tendency and effect of Calviniftical principles on the minds and 
manners of thofe who rigidly adhere to them: £ W hen your pamphlet, 
fays he, firft appeared, | embraced the earlieft opportunity of perufing 
it, and without much confideration perceived your earneltnefs in fup- 
porting thofe particular doctrines above mentioned ; now though I 
could not altogether agree thereto, yet as I thought it my duty to ex- 
eicife modefty and candour, I fhould have endeavoured to pafs by thofe 
fentiments with indifference, rather than cavil at them becaufe they 
feemed to clafh with my own; but fince then, having been in company 
with fome great favourers of thefe principles, whofe opinions have not 
been at all weakred by your publication, and who now think proper to 
make the belief of thee do&trines effential to falvation, a perfuafion en- 
tered my mind, that it might not be amifs to examine whether thefe 
things were fo or not: feeing then that every man has a right of pri- 
vate judgment (and, as Solomon fays, If thou wilt be wie, be wife for 
ibyflf) it appeared to me by no means exceptionable if I fhould take 
the hberty of {peaking that judgment, I have been the more free in 
opening my mind upon this occafion, becaufe | fee fo few good effects 
arifing from the doéirie above objefted 0, fince 1fs too common ten- 
dency, as far as I bave been able to judge, is to warm the impgination, 
render its advocates dogmatical, contract the {phere of ther aifedction, 
and while it engaves their whole thouphts, neceffarily fhuts up the en- 
trance to a more becoming conduct, and more uleful engagements. 

‘ Nor are thefe bad cffe@s to be limited only to certain times and 
circumftances ; for we find Calvin himielf, though in all other refpecis 
a pious and judicious man, yet {rom a certain bigotry of {p‘rit, refult- 
ing I doubt not from his having carried thefe particular points to their 
excefs, branding Luther with «as fevere, as they were unjuft, appella- 
f@ng, and burning the heretic Servetus; alfo, it is too notorious, that 
many who have thought proper to c.l! themfelves after his name, have 
not only been exceeding eager in defending this pillar and ground of the 
truth, as they think it; but, to the difgrace of tnat mecknels and lowe 
lines of heart, which {hould teach us to efeem every one better than 
ourfelve:, have been too active in venting bitter reflecuons againft thofe 
who cannot fee with the fame eyes as themfelves.’ . 
Art. 14. Remarks on th: public Service of the Church; with Direc- 

tions for our Behaviour there. By a Clergyman of the Church 

of England. samo. 3d. Hooper. 

_ The compleat exercife of the church, taught by a drill fergeant in di- 
vinity, Ex. Gr, 

—‘ In comformity to the rzdricks, let me entreat you, to bow down 
with humility at the confeffion of fin; rife up, with joyfulnets, at the ree 
hearfal of the p/alms; tit down, with attention, at ihe reading of the 
fons ; fland up, with refolution, at the recital of the creeds; proftrate 
yourfelf; joining, with vehemence, in the fupplications of the Litany ; 

aud, 
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and, liftening with awfulnefs, to the terror of the commandment; T 
thefe are, likewife, to be added, ‘ turning to the eaf?—* bow : 
the name of ——? &c. &c. all which puts us in mind of poor Candide 
when in the military fervice of the king of the Bulzarians, and learning 
to wheel about to the right, —to the left, —to draw his vamimer,—to st 
bis rammer,—to prefent,—to fire,—-to march, &ce. &e. =Thefe military 
manoeuvres, however, may be ncceflary, in order to teach mankind how 
to knock one anothers brains out according to the art of war; but how 
far our Author’s church-difcipline may contribute towards promoting ra. 
tional religion and real piety, we leave him to demonftrate, if he pleafes 
to attempt it, in his next edition.—Mean time, we hope, he will not 
imagine that we are lefs zealoufly concerned than he is, for decency of 
behaviour in all p'aces of public worfhip: but it may be worth his re. 
marking, by the way, (what we believe to be a fact) that there is the 
greateft appearance of inattention, and of irreverent behaviour, in thole 
churches which moft abounc in ceremcnies. 


Art. 15. Infirucitons to the Clergy of the Diocefe of Tuam. By Jo- 
fiah Hort, late Lord Archbifhop of Tuam, at his primary Vi- 
fitation, July 8th, 1742. Dublin printed, and London re- 
printed. 8vo. 6d. Kearfly. 1768. 


Inftcad of the fhort account which our limits oblige us to give of this 
excellent pamphiet, we could wifh to lay the whole of it before our 
Readers, particularly thofe of the mniferial character, for whofe fer. 
vice itis immediately intended, The ftyle and manner of it is indeed 
very plain and fimple; (which ts a part of its excellence) at the fame 
time, it is, we think, fenfible, pious, convincing, and affeGing. 
There is in it an agreeable energy and {pirit; and it bears the ftronget 
marks of proceeding from a wife and a good man. It appears to usa 
charge worthy of a Chriflian bifhop to give, and highly fuitable for mi- 
nifters to receive and regard with great ferioufnefs and care. Several 
valuable rules are here concilely given relating both to their conduct in 
the performance of the public offices of religion, and to their behaviour 


at large towards their parifhioners; to which we could with all who 
fuftain this characier would duly attend. 


ing at 
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Art. 16, Sermons on Humanity and Beneficence. Publifhed witha 

View to the prefent State of the Poor, 12mo 2s, 6d. 
few’d. Cadell. 1768. 


‘Thefe fermons have been preached, as the Author (who chufes to be 
concealed) informs us in an advertifement prefixed; and they are now, 
he fays, made public from motives of humanity, As coimpofitions, be 
adds, he does by no means think them worth the rublithing; yet he 
hopes, fuch as they are, they may be produétive of fome advantage {9 
the poor; he begs therefore that they may be confidered, as etfutons 
of the heart, rather than as productions of the head, He apprenenss 
that they may be thought too local, as they plainly apnear to have been 
adapted to a particular tociety ; they are, neverthcleis, as he adds, ap- 
sicable to Chritlian tocieties in general. 

The firtt of thefe difcourfes is intended to difcountenance bi 
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felafinefs, to recommend humanity and beneficence from the paravie 
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the good Samaritan, ‘The fecond points out the general objects of com- 
afion, and the f{pecial objeéts of it in a particular Chrittian fociety, 


The third urges a flated general collection for the poor, and anfwers 


fome objections which are fometimes made againft fuch a collection. 


- ‘The fourth and laft confiders the provifion which parents ought to make 


for their children, and the obligation of the rich to relieve their necef- 
fitous kindred. Thefe fubje&ts are treated in a plain but judicious man- 
ner, and, thouzh briefly, are properly recommended to and preffed upon 
the reader. ‘They had, no doubt, fome peculiar propriety in regard to 
the audiences before whom they were at firft delivered, but they may be 
ufefully read by any other perfons. ‘The ftate of the poor among us at 
this time, when fo many fuffer, even beyond what is often apprehended, 
renders publications of this nature very feafonable, and loudly calls 
upon thofe who have ability, to exert themfelves for the relief of their 
diftreffed brethren; not merely by contributing to public benefac- 
tions, but by feeking ovt, and attending to, private objects of charity 
within their own neighbourhood and acquatutance; the aflifting of 
whom, is frequently a much truer act of benevolence, and has in it 
more of the good difpofitions of the heart, than larger donations of a 


public nature, which appear more oftentatious. H 
@ 


Art..17. Thoughts upon Divine and Human Knowledge. Shewing 
in what Manner they may be made ufeful and beneficial, both ta 
ourfelues and others. 8vo. 6d. Harris. 


The defign of the anonymous Author in publifhing this pamphlet, 
may have becn, and we fuppofe was, a good one; he had no doubt an 
intention of recommending, by his own example, that communicative 
diffofition, which, in this treatife, he urges upon his reade:s; but we 
do not find any thing particularly ftriking or edifying in the rhoughts 
which he has here publifhed. Neverthelefs, /Zou/d any perfon be in- 
duced by this writer’s performance, to ule greater diligence in acquiring 
uleful knowledge, and in applying it to beneficial purpofes for himfelf 
apd others, we fhall rejoice that our Author has not confined his thoughts 
bis own bofom, or the circle of his private acquaintance. H 

a 

Art. 18. An Addrefs to the Writer of a Second Letter to the Author 
of the Confeffional : containing a Vindication of the original Prin- 
ciples of the Reformers, as laid down in the Confeffional: and a 
Confutation of the Principles on which the Letter-writer has 
founded his Argument for Subfcription to efiablifbed Articles of Re- 
igi. By Benjamin Dawfon, L.L.D. kector of Burgh in 
Suffolk. 8vo. 41s. Gd. Johnfon. 


This addrefs contains fome very fenfible obfervations on the prisciples 
of the reformers ; but we cannot think that the following pafiage will be 
approved by any candid reader :—* We have foie at this day, who, 
hot content under the beft of human governments with the quiet enjoy- 
ment of their own priviledged way of worfhipping God, are for ever 
Judging and rafhly condemning that of their fellow-chriftians, and them 
as fuperfiitious in their compliance with certain forms, or Aypocritical in 
their proteffion of faith, in certain points. Such perfons may be nghtin 
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their judgment, -that the forms which they condemn are no way edifying 
nor effential to falvation, and they are certainly right, if they fo judge, 
in not complying with any human authority enjoining them,:as uch; 
But they are not to be juftified in forwardly finding fault with their fel- 
low chriftians for their infirmities and weakneffes in this refpeét, in pe- 
tulantly and dogmatically condemning every eftablifhed mode, which js 
not to their own liking, and difleminating their illiberal fufpicions of 
the infincerity of all thofe, who profefs to believe: certain articles to 
which they themfelves cannot yield affent ; pluming themfelves all the 
while on the title of afertors of religious liberty, which they affert in no- 
thing but in the indecent freedoms they take with their /uperiors, and 
in unfriendly, unchriftian, and ill-timed reflections on thoie from whom 
they differ.’ 

If the Door, in this paflage, meant only to cenfure the conduét of a 
few individuals, it was fcarce worth his while to ftep out of his way for 
the fake of a fmall number of illiberal, cenforious bigots, for fuch there 
are, and always have been, in every denomination of Chriftians. If he 
meant to caft a reflection upen a whole body of men, what he fays is 
certainly inconfiftent with the charaéter of a gentleman, a liberal {cholar, 
or a jChriitian divine. We may go farther; and venture to challenge 
the Doctor to produce a fingle perfon among thofe whom he cenfures 
with fo much feverity, who aferts his religtous liberty in nothing but un- 
friendly, unchrifiian, and ill timed reflections on thofe from whom he dif- 

ers. If he cannot do this, and we are convinced he cannot, what he 
fays muft pafs for mere calumny.—We have great refpect for the Doc- 
tor’s abilities, and we honour every writer, who, with the temper and 
fpirit of a Curistian, defends the prrviveGes of a Curistian, 
but cannot help exprefling our wifh, that when his dddre/s comes toa 
fecond edition, he would ftrike out the paffage we have taken the li- 
berty, without meaning to give any offence, to animadvert upon. In 
his cooler moments, we cannot but think that he himfelf muft condemn 
it. Chriftian divines fhould confider, that it is particularly incumbent 
upon them to praétife that charity which they recommend to others; 


that charity, which thinketh no evil, and is not eafily provoked. R 
6 


Art. 19. Remarks upon the Firft of Three Letters againft the Con- 
fiffional. By a Country Clergyman. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Dilly. 


This Country Clergyman is an advocate for the author of the Con- 
fifional and his caufe.. Some of his obfervations are fpirited and {fen- 
jivle. His ftyle however is pretty much of a piece wiih the paflage 
fium Milton, in his title-page. 

He did but prompt the age to quit their clogs, 
By the known rules of ancient liberty, 

When itrait a barbarous noife environs 47m 

Of owls and cuckoos, afles, apes and dogs. 

But that our Readers may be at no lofs to form a proper judg- 
ment of this Clergyman’s /pirit, we fhall infert a paragraph in which 
it is manifefled in a very itriking light. ‘Under the mild go- 
vernment of our prefent primate; fays he, we have no reafon to fear 
an undue exertion of church-authority. But, if, at fome dillant pe- 
riod of time (and in the revolution of ages, who can tell what may 
happen) another Laud fhould get pofleffion of the primacy, what have 
not the friends of liberty to fear? ‘This is not only poffible, but alfo a 
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charafter might be drawn, which fupported by a proper fhare of tempo- 
ral power, would be more terrible than that of Laud himfelf. Let us 
imagine, for example, one direc?!y oppofite to the character of our prefent 
archbithop. If, Ifay, aman in the early part of his life fhould be edu- 
cated in the principles of liberty : if by a courfe of free inquiry impro- 
ory conducted, he fhould be led to dou'st of the truth, f will not fay 
of revealed, but even natural re:igion itfelf: if he fhould be fo well fa- 
tified with his new fcheme, as to exert himfelf in making profelytes to 
it: if upon the profpect of fome temporal advantages, he thould be fo 
miraculoufly converted to the belief of Chriftianity, as to enter into holy 
orders, and fet up for a zealous defender of that gofpel he had before 
ridiculed and defpifed : it the fame perfon, by a dextrous accommodae 
tion to the times fhould at length raife him‘elf to the primacy of this 
kingdom : if after his exalration, he fhould begin to fhew his orthodoxy, 
by polluting himfelf with the perfecution of a poor defencelefs infidel ; 
if he fhould make ufe of the loweft arts to prevent the propagation of 
truth; in fhort, if his whole conduét be fuch as will give the world rea- 
fon to believe, that he confiders religion in no other light than a poli- 
tical engine ; if fuch a man fhould ari‘e, and any of us live to behold 
the fee of Canterbury fo unworthily filled ; and our temporal fuperiors 
think prover to afford him any encouragement; I dare venture to af- 
firm, indifferent as we now are to the caufe of Chriftian liberty, we 
hould then be juitly alarmed for our civil liberties, as well as the fafety 
of the proeitant religion.” 
We jeave it to our Readers to make their own reflections upon this 
invidious and uncharitable paflage. R 
& 


Art. 20. Letters concerning Confeffions of Faith, and Subfcriptions to 
Articles of Religion in Preteftant Churches ; cccafioned by a Perufal 
of the Confeffional. 8vo. 28. 6d. White. 

The Author of the ConresstOnac appears to this Letter-writer to aim 
at more than perhaps, at prefent, he is willing to acknowledge, and to 
draw on conj-quences (his own words) favourable to popery.— He endea- 
Vous to prove, and thinks he has {uticienily provea, that proteftants 
in general, and the church of England in particular, have not only a 
legal and equitable right, but alfo {¢riptural authority and apollolical 
example for eitablifhing a fixed formulary, for the ufe of the laity, to 
telify their opinions to each other; and alfo for requiring fubfcriptions 
to that formulary, as atelt of the foundnefs of the principles of thefe 
Wo apply tor adiniifion into the miniftry.—His arcuments do not ap- 
Pear to us to have much weight in them; the author of the Conrese 
SIONAL has little, indeed, to fear from fuch antagonifts. R 
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MiscELLANEOUS. 

Art. 21, Cornelii Nepotis Vite excellentium Imperatorum. Or, 
Cornelius Nepos’s Lives of the excellent Commanders, with 
the following Improvements: viz. 31. The Words of the 
Author are placed in the grammatical Order of Conftruéction 
in the lower Part of the Page. 2. A Tranflation fo literal 
that both Latin and Englith generally agree in Accidents. 
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3. The Words in both Languages are properly accented to 
regulate the Pronunciation. 4. ‘Ihe Words neceflary in the 
verfion, not exprefled in the Latin, are printed in Jtg/j-4; 
which makes the Senfe full. 5. The geographical Index, 
The Private Tutor, for the Ufe of Schools and private 
Gentlemen. By John Stirling, D.D. 8vo. 35. 64, 
Baldwin. 1767. 

The above title will give our Readers a fufficient view of the defign 
of this edition and tranflation of Nepes. ‘The lait paragraph of the 
tile feems to be introduced a little abruptly, but we fuppofe it to be 
the Author’s meaning, that his work in this form may be confidered as 
a private tutor, by the help of which, as he fays in the preface, gen. 
‘tlemen may retain, revive, or acquire a tolerable knowlege of the Latix 
authors by their own application only: Dr, Stirling’s plan feems calcu. 
Jated for this end, and for the benefit of foreigners who underftand 
Latin, and are inclined to Iearn the Englifh tongue, though it is not 
good Engliih that is generally to be expected from a literal tranflation, 
‘The prefent performance is, we fuppofe, confidered as an improvement 
upon the manner in which this gentleman has formerly publithed feveral 
of the Latin clailics for the ufe of fchools. We have obferved a millake in 
ene or two paifages of the Englifh part of this work, where the word get 
is uled for potter or gained, and writ intlead of wrote or written. Thele 
things are not below the atiention of a perfon who profeffes to inftrud 
others in the languages. It is queflionable how far an Englith verfion of 
the claflics is defirable for the ufe of dearners. If there is any advantage, 
there are allo great difadvantcges attending it. The tranflation in thele 
cafes is fo Litcral, that children will fometimes not underftand the Eng- 
ib any more than the Latin; befides that this help promotes that habi 
of negligence and inattention which they are naturally too ready to in- 
culge. ‘Lhe ordo feems quite futiicient for them, though the Engiih 
veition may be of fervice for the purpofes which have been before mea- 


tioned. H. 


Art. 22. 4 Letter to his Excellency Governor Wright, giving « 
Account of the Steps taken relative to the converting the Georgis 
Orphan- house intoa Call.ge: together with the literary Correfpond- 

















ence that pafjed upon that Subject between his Grace the Archhify | 
of Canterbury and the Reverend Mr. Whitefield. To whichis a 
nexed the Plan and Elevation of the prefent and intended Builaings 
&c By G. Whitefield, A. M. late of Pembroke Collegs 
Oxford, and Chaplain to the Countefs of Huntingdon. V0 
1s. Millan, &c. 


It appears by this pamphlet, that the governor of Georgia, and 
council of the province, did very much approve Mr. Whitefield’s dele | 
of conve:ting his orphan houfe into a college, and difcovered this ? 
probation by readily granting two thoufand acres of land, 1n tre 2 
cording to his defire, for carrying on the propofed end. Mr. White | 
here publifhes a copy of the memorial prefenzed to his Majeftys i | 
that a charter might be granted, upon the plan of Mew Fer col - 
This memorial was tranimitted to the Loid Prefident, aud by him 
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ferred to the Archbifhop of Canterbury. Mr. Whitefield’s letters to the 
Archbifoop Thew that his defign was impeded on account of fome articles, 
which it was infifted fhould be inferted in the charter, particularly this, 
‘that the head of the college fhould be a member of the church of 
England.’ He acquaints his Grace, that as he always profefles Aim/elf 
4 member of this church, fo the firft mafter of his intended college wail. 
certainly be fo, that by far the majority of the defigned wardens are of 
that communion, confequently that the choice of a mafter will continue 
to run in that channel, and that the liturgy of our church is conttant'y 
read twice every Sunday in his orphan-houfe ; but that he cannot in 
honour and confcience, confent to narrow the foundation of his inftitu- 
tion, by agreeing to have the above article inferted in the charter; fince 
this would give a general difguft, and juftly open againit him, he fays, 
the mouths of pe:fons of all denominations, who know his engage- 
ments and declarations, and that the chief colleétions and contributions 
in thofe parts, for the fupport of his orphan-houfe, have arifen from 
difenters. He has therefore, we are here informed, laid afide his firft 
intention, and now purpofes to fuper-add a public academy to the or- 
phan-houfe; as, he tells us, the college of Philadelphia was conftituted a 
public academy, as well as a charitable {chool, for fome time before its 
prefent college charter was granted. Actheend of the pamphlet there 
is a fhort attefted account of the difpofal of the money he has received 
for his orphan-houfe. is] 


Art. 23. 4 Dialogue between a Tutor and his Pupil. By Edward 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury. 4to. gs. Bathoe. 1768. 


In the Editor’s advertifement prefixed to this Dialogue, he gives his 
reafons for believing the manufcript from which it was printed, to be 
the work of the famous Lord Herbert; and, indeed, we fee no caufe to 
doubt of its authenticity.—The generality of readers will, probably, 
have the curiofity to look into this work, on account of the great name 
ofits Author, but few, we apprehend, will have patience to go through 
the whole, Thofe who have a competent knowledge of antiquity will 
have little pleafure in reading an elaborate account of the origin, and 
various modes of worfhip among the ancients; and thofe fathionable 
readers, who are fond of whatever tends to difcredit divine revelation, 
will find more entertainment in the writings of a Voltaire, a D’Alem- 
bert, a Rouffeau, a Collins, or a Hume, than in the dry and tedious 


deductions of Lord Herbert. TR ° 


Att. 24. The Acvent ures of Telemachus, the Son of Uiyffes. Tranfe 
lated from the French of Meffire Frangois Salignac de la Mithe 
Fenelon, Archbifhop of Cambray. By John Hawkefworth, 
LL.D. 4to. ri. 1s. 1768. 

There are feveral tranflations of this celebrated work, but the fpirit 


and genius of the Author have never befqe been fo effectually repre- 


a As water, at a diftance from i@ fource, by pafling through 
iterent foils acquires a different tafte and quality, fo it is with tranfla- 


ae in general ; but this may be produced as an inftance to the con- 
I ry. 4. 
R 3 Art. 25. 
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Art. 25. Thoughts on different Subjects. By J. J. Roufleau, Cj. 


tizen of Geneva. 12mo. 2 Vols. 6s, Crowder, & 
1768. | 


Thefe Thoughts are colleed from the different works of Mr. Rouf. 
feau; and, perhaps, it may be acceptable to a number of readers to 
poflefs, in a {mali compa{s, the fentiments of fo ingenious and eminent 
an author, on a variety of interefting topics. ‘The fentiments muf, 
however, aprear to confiderab'e difadvantage, becaute they are deprived 
of the connection which gave to many of them their peculiar beauty and 
fpirit. As all Rouffeau’s writings have paffed in Review before us, itis 
needlefs to take any farther notice of the prefent publication than to ob. 
ferve, that the thoughts might eafily have been put together in a more 
regular manner, and that the tranflation doth nox do juftice to the viva- 
city and elegance of the original. By the way, the Compiler ought to 
have known that Mr. Rovwffeau is no longer a citizen of Geneva. He 
folemnly renounced that privilege fome years avo, on a perfecution 
being commenced againft him; and his refignation was accepted by 
the magiftrates. 





prof. | 


Art. 26. The Manner of holding Parliaments in England. By 
Henry Elfynge, Cler. Parl. 12mo. 3s. Payne. 1768, 


, Wis curious and valuable traét has been publithed feveral times; but 
jt may not te improper to obferve, that the prefent edition is much 
more correct thon any preceding one, and that it is enriched witha 
Jarge addition from the Author’s original manufcript, preferved in the 
Bah mufeum. — % 
Art. 27. 4 practical Effay on Old Maids. Setting forth the moft 

probable Means of avaiding the deplorable State of antiquated Vir- 


ginity, Written fiom woeful Experience by An Old Maid, 
Svo. 1s. Vhrufh. 


A frivolous attempt at pleafantry, on the flale fubje& of ftale wir- 
ginity. " 
Art. 28. 4 View of the Trial of Donald Maclane, who was indiied 


at the Affizes held at Guildford, on the 8th of Auguft, for the wil- 
ful Murder of William Allen. By a Student of Gray’s Inn. 


8vo. aus. Harris. 








From this View of the Trial, as the Author has thought proper to 
term it, it is very evident that the prosecutors had, by ‘fome miltake, 
fixed their charge upon an innocent man; that one Maclaughlan, ano- 
ther foldier, was the perfon who, either by defign or accident, {hot 
the unfortunate young man ; and that Maclavghlan had deferted, fince 


this unhappy affair occurred. 
Art. 29. The Conduc? of Ralph Hodgfon, Efq; one of his Majefty's 


“Fuftices of the Peace for the County of Middlefex. 8vo, 1% 
Nicoll. | 


te seeeeetll 


Mr. Hodgfon having been, as he fays, malicioufly charged, by fome 
malignant perfons, as an encourager of the riotous coal-heavers, DY 
fome inflances of imprudent cor.du¢} as a magiftrate, and with “ 
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had interefted views in the part he took at that critical junure,—he 
here lays his defence before the public ; and if the facts in queition were 
really-fuch as he-has, feemingly with great fairnefs and integrity, ftated 
them, there is no doubt .but that he has been unjuflly and groundlefsly 
accufed.—T his pamphlet affords confiderabie light into the caufes of the 
late riots among the coal-heavers and failors, lays open the real griev- 
ances of the former, and fhews on what miltaken principles they pro- 
ceeded to redrefs themfelves, by means equally abfurd, illegal, and 


wicked. 

Art. 30. An Account of Denmark, Ancient and Modern. Con- 
taining its Hiftory from Swain the firft Chriftian King to the pre- 
ent Time; including a particular Narrative of the great Revoe- 
lution in the Danifh Government in 1660; when the People, no 
longer able to bear the Tyranny and Oppreffion of their Nebies, [ur- 
vendered their Liberties ta the Crown, and thereby made their King 
abfolute. Alfo the Geography of Denmark; including an accurate 
Defeription of the Cities, Palaces, Curtofities, Sc. An Account 
of his Danifo Majefty’s Revenues, Coin, Royal Navy and Army. 
Treaties with foreign Powers, particularly with Great Britain. 
The Trade and Commerce of the Kingdom. Political Intere/ts and 
Views of the State. Tempers and Manners of the People, &c. Sc. 
Ornamented with a fine Print of the prefent King and Queen of 
Denmark. 8yvo. 3s. few’d. Almon. 1768. 

His Danifh Majefty being at this time in England, it could not but 
occur to a ‘London bookfel’er, that fome Account of Denmark would 
doubtlefs be acceptable. Lord Molefworth’s book, and other materials 
were at hand ; the compilement eafy ; and out came a pretty little poc- 
ket o&avo, embellifhed with a frontifpiece of Chriftian VII. and Caro- 
hina Matilda, ‘his fair confort: whofe pretty. profiles, (by the way) here 


{et in oppofition to each other, do not look altogether 
fo kind and billing 


As Philip and Mary on a fhilling. 
Art. 31. The Baftard-child, or a Feaft for the Church-wardens. 


A dramatic Satire of Two A&s; as it is acted every Day, within 
the Bills of Mortality. “By Sir Daniel Downright. 8vo. 6d. 
Sarjeant. | 


Foolith, and illiterate, Fit only for the perufal of link boys and 
hackney-coachmen. 


Art. 32. Elogy on Prince Henry of Pruffia ; compofed by the King of 
Pruffia; and read by his Order in an extraordinary Affembly of 
the Academy of Sciences at Berlin. Birmingham printed, on 


ee Types, for Elmfly in the Strand. 8vo. 2s. 
1768, 


kona mentioned the original of this piece in the Appendix to our 37th 
a ume. It is like the generality of thefe academucal whimperings : 
“hey exceflively flatter the memory of the deceafed, and abound with 





thetorical flourifies, to which an hero, like the king of Pruflia, mot 


R 4 certainly 
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certainly ought to have been fuperior —As to the prefent tranflation of 
this E/oge, it is a laboured performance, almoft as ftiff and tiudied as 
the oriyinal.—If it fhould come to a fecond edition, we would advife: 
the writer or printer, to be more frugal of hs femi-co'ons, which are 
fcattered as thick in every page, we might almoft fay i# every line, as 
briftles on the back of a boar. This cannot fo properly be called paint- 
tag, as fluttering in print. 


Art. 33. The great Probability of a North-weft Paffage: deduced 
rom Obfervations on the Letter of Admiral de Fonte,. who failed 
from the Callas of Lima on the Difcovery of a Communication be- 
tween the South Sea and the Atlantic Ocean; and to intercept the 
Navigators from Byfton in New-England, whom he met with, 
then in Search of a North-weft Paffage. Proving the Authenti- 
city of the Admiral’s Letter. With three explanatory Maps. I. A 
Copy of an Authentic Spanifo Map of America, publifhed in 1608. 
IT. The Difcoveries made in Hudfon’s-Bay, by Capt. Smith, in 
1746, and 1747. Ill. A general Map of the Difcoveries of 
Admiral de Fonte. By Thomas Jefferys, Geographer to the 
King. With an Appendix. Containing the Account of a 
Difcovery of Part of the Coaft and Inland Country of Labra- 
dor, made in 1753. ‘Ihe whole intended for the Advance- 
ment of Trade and Commerce. 4to. 7s. Od. Jefferys. 

1765. 3 

Tt is very mortifying toa reader who endeavours to arrive at the 
meaning of what he perufes, to be impeded by difficulties in the lan- 
guage in which it is conveyed. This will however be frequently expe- 
rienced in going through the work before us; the fentences are fome- 
times not conformable to any rule of confiruction, at other times very 
defective ; for which we need go no farther than the fecond paragraph 
of the preface: the pointing is confufed, infomuch that De Fonte s let- 
ter here procuced from the Memoirs of the Curious in 1708, which ap- 
pears to have been ill tranflated at frit, is frequently rendered arrant 
nonfenfe. ‘That this is in fume meafuse owing to the want of fyflem ta 
the prefent pointing, appears from the difagreement between the letter, 
printed entire at the beginning, and fome detached paflages of it quoted 
afterward : add to all this, thatthe print is notalway- correct. 

It appears from Admiral de Fonec’s letter, that the court of Sp2in 
hav-ng received intelligence of an intended expedition from New Eng- 
Jand cn a north-weit difcovery, in the yesr 140, fent orders for the 
admiral to intercept them; that he failed north from Lima on that in- 
tention, with four fhips, and, about 51° north latitude, and 117° welt 
Jonoitude from Ferro, according to the map here given, he {teered eatt- 
ward up an arm of the f2a among fome iflands named by him the Ar- 
chipelago of St. Lazarus ; thst he paffed through a river from the bot 
tom of this arm into a lake he called Lake Belle; where he left his 
fhips, and pro‘ecuting a north-eaflerly courfe, as is fuppofed in boats, 
entered a river which he named Parmeutiers, leading to a lake to which 
he gave his family name. Proceeding through a ftrait at the bottom © 
this lake, which he named the Sirait of Ronquillo, he received inteil = 
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sence, from the Indians, of a great fhip lying farther on, where there 
sever had been one before. He found her to be a Bofton veflel, which 
had come north-wcft about, commanded by Captain Shapley, and 
owned by Major Gibbons of the Maffachufet colony. From this veffel, 
in afiiendly way, he obtained fo much of her provifions ashe knew 
mutt render all further attempts toward difcovery impratticable, and 
taking all Captain Shapley’s charts and journals from him, in lieu of 
the prefents he made him, he returned. ‘The letter ends with a denial 
of any communication between the South Seas and the Atlantic by Dae 
vis’s Straits, or by what is called a north-weit paflage; by which muft 
be‘underitood a navigable paffage for veflels of burden. 

‘Mr. Jefferys appears to have been very induftrious in collecting evi- 
dence to eftablifh the authenticity of this letter, which has been quefs 
tioned, and which was publifhed without any account bow it was ob- 
tained, no tradition of that kind now remaining: and his labours feem 
to be fuccefsful as far as vague reports can be reafoned from, withouc 
hope of afliftance from Spain. The conclufions drawn from this kind 
offevidence are neverthelefs but prefumptive at beft, and a north-weit 
paflage remains {till problematical, for accident or future trial to-de- 
termine. 

The principal map here given, compofed from detached voyagers, 
and Japaneie maps pieced together, gives us indeed a paflage entering 
from the South-Sea by what is called Juan de Fuca’s Strait, about 48° 
north lat. and 417° weft lons. from Ferro; which running by a plain 
channel opens among the Cumberland Ifles between Baffin’s and 
Hudfon’s Bay, about 682 north Jat. and 62° weft long. In the nor- 
thern part of this channel, near the Arétic circle, De Fonte is faid 
to have met Shapley’s veffel. N. 
Art. 34. An Examination of the Remarks en Dr. Lucas’s Mirror 

for Courts-Martial. In which the Sentence pronounced by the 

Court-martial againf? David Blakeney, is proved from the Argu- 

ments of the Remarker, and other Teflimonies, to be inconjiftent 

with Law or Fuflice. By a Comparative Reviewer. 8vo. 

Dublin printed. 1768. No Publifher’s Name or Price. | 

As the unfortunate fubje& of this pamphlet is faid to be lately dead, 
ofa decline, fuppofed to be brought on by a punifhment, the juflice of 
Which has been fo Rrongly controverted, it is probable farther inquiries 
may die alfo. While therefore we can only pity Ais hard fate, Ict us 
hope, however, that it may operate for the advantage of his brother 
loldiers yet living, and render officers more cautious in the trear- 
ment of men over whom they enjoy fuch a plenitude of power: fince, 
as, in this inftance, military authority may meet with checks when they 
are Jeaft exnested. 

Many intlances of evafion and chicanery, are in this Examination 
charged on the Remaiker *; to whofe conlideration, and that of the 
Peopie of Dublin, more intimately acquainted with circumftances, they 
muft be Jeft : and as cruel mafters avd miftreffes are fometimes reminded 
of a Browzrig, it is hoped future courts-martial may recolleé&t that 
which fat on the trial of Blakeney; who appeared before it as a 
plaintiff, N. 

. 


* See Review, July, p. 70. 
PoETICAL. 
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Art. 35. Four Pafforals, viz. Hylas, Corydon—Colin Clout, Cuddy 
—Mopfus, Leander, Argol—The Marriage of Zephyr and Flora, 
By T.S. Efq; of the Middle-Temple. 4to. 2s, Webley. 


*Squire T. S. fays in his motto, from Virgil, that he does not believe 
himfelf to be a poet. If he is fincere, we fhall entertain a better Opi- 
nion of his judgment than we can poflibly form of his poetry. We 
therefore lay the whole blame of this publication on his printer and 


bookfeller. L 


Art. 36. 4 Collefion of Poems in Two Volumes. By feveral 
Hands. 8vo. 6s. fewed. Pearch. 


A continuation of Mr. Dodfley’s plan, but without his judgment. 
Many trifling and injudicious performances are recorded here, which 
ought to have refted in the oblivion which had overtaken them. 


Art. 37. The Land of the Mufes, a Poem in the Manner of Spencer. 
With Poems on feveral Occafions. By Hugh Downman, A. B. 
4to. 2s. 6d. Baldwin. 


This feems to have been intended as a kind of fupplementary canto, 
that might properly be inferted between the eleventh and twelfth of the 
Second book of the Fairy Queen, Were the intricacies of allegory and 
the obfcurity of obfolete language fupportable, or even pardonabl'e in 
thefe days, Mr. Downman might be entitled to fome indulgence on ac- 
eoynt of thofe marks of gerius which are to be found in many parts of 
his poem, entitled, The Land of the Mufes :—which is the moft con- 
fiderable piece in this colleétion. Ls 


Art. 38. Conflantia, an Elegy, to the Memory of a Lady lately de- 
ceafed.~4to. 15. Becket, 


In this Elegy, the virtues and accomplifhments of an excellent 
Jady* are commemorated, in numbers équally harmonious and ten- 
der. The amiable difpofition, and uncommon endowments, of the 
july admired Conftantia, are pourtrayed in the following, among other 
{tanzas, conceived in the fame pathetic firain : | 


The open heart, the polifh’d mind, 

- The manners gentle, kind, and free, 

The eafy wit, the fenfe refin’d, | 
And native fenfibility. © 


But ah, why thus the lofs renew, 

Why thus recount her virtues o’er ? 
Painful the retrofpective view, 

Of charms we mutt behold no more. 





. We are indebted to accidental private information, for the know- 
lege that this very worthy lady was the wife of a clergyman in Somer- 
fetthire, who is well known in the literary world: fhe had not been 


married much above a year, and died in child-bed. 
, Reflector, 


L- byte by pln nn Cortorig hf 
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Refle&tion, wound not then the mind! 
Retentive Mem’ry, ceafe the ftrain ! 
Nor thus, officicufly unkind, 
Awake the fleeping ftings of pain. 


But ah! in vain I ftrive to free 

My mind, or mem'’ry’s pow’r controul ; 
My thought., Conftantia, fly to thee, 
' Thy jole idea fills my foul / 


E’en now I fee the tyrant Death, 
With icy hand and flinty heart, 

Prepar’d to fnatch thy vital breath, 
While Pain affifts to point his dart. 


Yet e’en, midft this terrific fcene, 
I fee thee finking calmly down : 
In vain upon that brow ferene 
Would Death himfelf imprint a frown. 


E’en now I fee thee all refign’d, 
Prepar’d to meet thy awful doom! 
No guilty terrors fhake thy mind, 
Or hover round thy peaceful tomb. 


In another part of the poem, the elegiac Bard thus farther laments the 
Jofs cf fo much excellence as might juftly claim the tribute here paid to 
Virtue by Friendthip t. 

Is then thy gentle fpirit flown ? 
Shall nought recal thy fleeting breath ? 
Nor charms, peculiarly thy own, 
Withold the rathlefs arm of Death ? 


And fhall that liberal hand be cold, 
That Indigence fo warm hath iound? 
Its lenient aid fhall it withold, 
Nor deal beneficence around ? 


Are then thy charms for ever flown? 
*’Thofe eyes fhall Death's dim hand obfcure 2 
Eyes, where in mild effulgence fhone 
The fond Affe€tions warm and pure! 


And fhall that heart, for ever dead, 
Indulge no more the wifh to blefs ? 

And fhall thofe eyes no longer fhed 
‘The balm of Pity on Diitrefs ? 


Mytterious Providence! thy ways 
O how infcrutable to man! 

Why elfe to Vice her length of Days? 
To Virtue why fo fhort a fpan ? 





+ The Author, we are affured, is a young clergyman, a friend of that 
family whofe irreparable misfortune hath unhappily furnifhed him with 
the melancholy fubje& of the prefent poem. 


Is 
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Is it, that Virtue trembling flies 
From Vice’s rude contagious air ? 

Glad to refume her native fkies, 
And fly from Vanity and Care ? 


Is it, that on this earthly ftage, 

Thro’ life’s dull fcene of varied woe, 
No object rifes to engage 

Thofe {miles which virtue can beftow ? 


Yet fure, by love and fortune bleft, 
‘To thee an envied blifs was known; 
’T was thine to fhare a kindred breaft, 
A foul congenial to thy own! 


"T was thine to live, belov’d, ador’d, 

By him whom moft your heart approv'd : 
What greater blifs can life afford 

By thofe we love, than to be lov’d? 


Pleafure fo pure can pomp impart, 

Can wealth beftow, or fame difplay ? 
No, L » let thy faithful heart 

In this bear witnefs to my lay. 





Your mutual loves refin’dly warm, 
Proclaim'd a bleft united pair : 

Ne’er knew your gentle hearts to form 
A with each other did not fhare. 


From thefe dear joys now doom’é to part, 
With fruitlefs fearch that thoufands feek, 
Ah let not, valued friend! thy heart 
In the diftrefsful flruggle break ! 


Let Friendfhip’s tender hand difpel 

Thy gufhing tears, thy woes deceive ! 
In vain—for my own feelings tell 

She wants the balm the ftrives to give! 


What tho’ calm Reafon feems to fay 

“* Supprefs thy unavailing fighs ;” 
Yet, when wild Paffion would obey, 

‘* Indulge thy forrows” Nature cries, 


Let then, my friend, her voice prevail, 
True to whate’er the would infpire : 
But let Affiiction’s ruder wail 
Be foften’d to the mufe’s lyre. 


So may the plaintive pow’rs of fong 
Thy bofom’s tender griefs difplay ; 
And fweetly querulous prolong 
The fad, the forrow-foothing lay. 
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So may the mufe that loves to grieve, 
Her ftrains into thy breaft initil ; 
Melodious as the bird's of eve, 
In * Maro’s lay that murmurs ftill. 


So may thy lov’d, lamented fair 

Thro’ time furvive, an envied name! 
Enabled in thy verfe to fhare 

A + Lucy’s or a { Laura’s fame. 


Although there are a few lines in this poem, which feem capable of 
improvement, yet, on the whole, we are of opinion that the Englifh 
prefs hath not, for fome years pat, produced any thing more replete 
‘with the true fentimental fecling, natural expreflion, and tender pathos of 
elegiac poefy, than the lutle performance which we have juf had the 
pleafure of perufing. 

* Qualis populed mavens Philomela fub umbra, Se, 
+ See Lord Lyttelton’s Monody, in Dodfley’s Mifc. Vol. ii, 
t The Mittreis of Petrarch. 


MEDICAL. 

Art. 39. Remarks on fome late Animadverfions of a Licentiate*, 
upon the Conftitution of Phyfic: intended to correci the Mifappre- 
henfions of that Author with regard to the College of Phy/ictans, 
and the Englifh Univerfities. By a Cantab. gto. 1s. 6d. 
Dodfley. 

Our ingenious Cantab rather endeavours to be witty, than to enter 
fairly into the merits of the cafe.—The point in quettion we apprehend 
to be this:—what good reafon can be given, why an Enghihman, a 
Eriton, or indeed an inhabitant of any part of the earth, who appears 
before the college of phbyficians, and after a proper examination is 
found to be poiiciled of as great abilities and as much medical 
learning, as thofe who are already fellows, fhould not be admitted a 
fellow ?—Is the candidate fufficiently qualified in learning and abilities ? 
—It is of little confequence where thefe were acquired; whether at Ox- 
ford, Cambridge, Dublin, Edinburgh, Leyden, or elfewhere, 


* See Rev. for lait month, p. 139. D. 


POLITICAL and COMMERCIAL. 

Art. 40. A feafinable Letter on the late Treaty with Nizam Alee 
Kawn, and the Commotions in Confequence of it, on the Coaft. of 
Coromandel: addreffed to tie fericus Confideration of the prefent 
Direétors of the Eajt-India Csmpany, and the Proprietors of India 
Stack, gto. 1s. Williams. 

Againit the treaty: the Autko:’s view is to fhew that the company’s 
affairs on the coaft of Coromand:l have, lately, been very ill conduéted ; 
and in particular, that tieir old and faithful ally, Mohammud Allée 
Kawn, hath received moft ungrateiul, as well as impolitic treatment, 
from fome of the company’s GREAT SERVAN?S in that part of the 
world, and whofe paft actions feem to merit the ferious atrention of their 
employers. 


Art, 41. 
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Art. 41. The Advantages arifing from the Liberty of the Pre 
Dedicated to Lord Mansfield. 4to. 1s. Peat, 


A fallacious title-page.—The pamphlet is little more than an angry 
invective againft the printers of our news-papers, for inferting, as they 
fometimes inadvertently do, paragraphs of news, tending to perfonal 
defamation. The writer is one Mr. Jofeph Lovett, who (if we miftake 
not) keeps an office for regiftering fervants, in Fleet-ftreet; and whofe 
refentment, on this occafion, appears to have been excited by a paragraph 
importing that it was faid, a bill of indi€tment would be preferred againft 
the keeper of a certain regifter-office, for an offence here mentioned, but 
which we do not repeat, out of tendernefs to the perfon reflected on, 
who may, for ought we know of the matter, be entirely isnocent of the 
charge.—Our news-writers are certainly blameable in this refpe&; but 
does Mr. Lovett need to be told, that whenever they offend in this way, 
it is at their own extreme peril, and that the terrible Jaw is always ready 
enough to faffen its paw upon them: fo that they are known to be 
under continual apprenenfions on that account, and obliged to be ex- 
tremely cautious with regard to the articles of intelligence which they 
infert in their papers. — here feems to be no very urgent neceffity, 
therefore, for ‘the auguft fenate of the land, at their next affembiing, 
“ taking this matter into their &izd confideration;’ for we apprehend 
the grievance here complained of, is already fufficiently provided againit, 
as the many fevere profecutions for libeis can fully tettify. 


Art. 42. A Lecture on moving Figures, reprefenting the principal 
Aétors on cur political Stage, as they really are, divefled of the 
falfe Colours of Party or Prejudice. By Seignior Fidalgo, of 
Chelfea. 8vo. 1s. Wilkie. 


Intended for political humour and fatire; and doubtlefs there are 
readers who may think the performance very droll and clever. The 
writer’s chief aim is to explode the parties who are devoted to Lord 
Ghatham, Mr, Wilkes, &c. and to vilify the charaCters and conduét of 
thefe illuftrious leaders. Wilkes’s adherents, he reprefents as coniilling 
only of pickpockets, fhop-lifters, fharpers, back-biters, houfe-bzrners, 
incendiaries and forgerers. What, in the name of wonder, are thefe 
otger-ers! We never met with them before, except at the top of fome of 

uftice Fielding’s advertifements, where we only confidered the word as 
diftorted by the fallibility of the prefs; and forry we are-that the good ma- 
—— could not /ee it; for there is no doubt but Mr. F. who is a man of 
etters, would have dealt with fuch a diforderly word, according to lnerary 
law, had it been as vifible to him, as to the numerous readers of his 
learned compofitions, occafionally publithed in the Gazetteer and Pub- 
lic Advertifer. 

This ingenious leurer, however, has fome curious words and phrafes 
for which he feems to be indebted only to his own creative genius: 
‘ The artit then avove his hand,” &c. p. 8. Other artifts weave wth 
their hand ; but Seignior Fidalgo, it feems, weaves the hand it//f/ 1a 
what manner this Renton is performed, is not difcovered to the 


reader by the learned lecturer, though iz is not difficu't to guefs at his 
meaning. 


P. 41. 























Re nett 


CORRESPONDENCE. 24:7 


Pp. 41.4 butcher and a bafhaw are very complaifantly bowing a each 
éther, ‘and both their fides feem as if they’d durf? for laughing.’ This, 
however, on farther recollection, is not an original phraie of the au- 
thor’s own invention ; for it was fome time before the appearance of 
this le€tute, that the good old woman who occupies the little wooden 
fhed at the corner of the ftreet, and who has been principal ftocking- 
darner to the Reviewers ever fince the hard froft, came one day, griev- 
oufly complaining to us, that her cat had loft her kitten, by an accident 
too common to that unfortunate fpecies, and. that ‘* poor pufs was like 
to die for grief.” We could felect many other choice expreflions ia 
this production, to which the good old body and our aathor perhaps may 
have equal pretenfions; but as we are unwilling to create any contett, or 
foment any differences between thefe two induftrious perfons, we fhall 
here clofe the pamphlet and this article. 


DRAMATIC, 


Art. 43. The ‘fudgment of Paris, an Englifhb Burletta, in Two 
Aas, Asit is performed at the Theatre Royal in the Hay-market. 
The Mufic compofed by Mr. Barthelemon. 8vo. ts, 
Becket. 


The fable of the adventure of Paris with the three goddeffes, is very 
capable of a droll exhibition in the burletta ftyle ; but this little effort 
hath not afforded us much diverfioh in the peru/al.—Thofe who have 
feen and heard it, however, at the Hay-market, give a favourable re- 
port of Mr. Barthelemon’s mufic. 





CoRRESPONDENCE, 


\V E have received a fenfible letter concerning the late expulfion of 

the fix itudents from the Univerfity of Oxford; the anonymous 
writer of which totally diffents from our opinion, that the vindication of 
the proceedings, Fc. (fee Review for June laft, p. 511.) contains a 
Sufficient jufutication of the conduct of the Univerfity, in regard to that 
tranfaction. Our correfpondent endeavours to fhew, that focieties have 
hot an unlimited right to enact laws for the regulation of their own 
members; that there is more to be faid aga/nf the impofition of oaths 
and fubfcriptions, efpecially at matriculation, than can be for the rigo- 
rous punifhment of zon obfervance ; that the zature of the offences them- 
felves mu? be confidered, in order to form a proper judgment of the 
jultice or injuftice of the fentence; and that if breaches of ttatutes are 
punifhed with more feverity where the crimes are /e/s, than where the 
crimes are greater, there mult be a defect either in the ftatute or in the 
magiftrate, 

With refpe& to thefe particulars, we have only to obferve, that though 
we are far from thinking our judicious correfpondent unaniwerable, yet 
IC 1S not our bufinefs to enter into any contraverfy on the fubje&t; neither 
have we any inclination to defend the condu&t of the Univerfity. The 
learned gentlemen who compofe that refpeciable body, are able, no 
doubt, to vindicate, effecually, their own proceedings, whenever they 

fhall 
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fhall deem a vindication neceflary; and to fhew the expediency and ne- 
ceffity of their taking every legal method to prevent their Unive:firy from 
being infected with the fanatical tenets and enthufiaftic extravagincies of 
Methodifm: an event which would certainly refie& upon it the bizhett 
Cifgrace, and finally, perhaps, be attended with its utter ruin. 


»”» Ina letter figned C. P. we are called upon to give a /enfble an. 
fer to the letter-writer’s objections to our accounts of a late pamphlet 
entitled, ** 4 Dialogue * between the Pulpit and the Reading-Defk.”—\f 
C.P. be the author of that piece, we do not wonder that he is highly 
diffatisfied with the manner in which his performance was mentioned jn 
our Review. He is very angry, indeed ; and roundly fignifies to us, 
that our want of due reverence for this fame very important dialogue, 
could arife only from ‘ exmity againft Curist, and rage at beholding 
‘ our favorite, Arius, held up to juft contempt.’ 

After this fpecimen of the candor, the charity, the modefty, and the 
politenefs of this correfpondent, our readers will not be furprized (were 
there no other reafons for it) at our declining to enter into any contro- 
verfy with fuch an antagonitt. 


* See Review, Vol, xxxvii. p. 476. 





ERRATA in the lat APpPpENDIx. 


i de Pase 577, line 27, for management, read menagement, 
A — — 30, for when treating, read when he treats. 
578, — 15 from the bottom, for 17c0, read 1760, 
580, — 25, read aétion of the veffels ox the fluids. 
— — 30, for toarife, read to have arifen. 
589, — 7, for in the practice, read on the practice. 





ERRATA in the Review for Augufi. 


Page 155, line penult. of Chauncy’s Letter, for the paying, read 


by paying. 
163, for Lady Francis, read Lady Frances. 


Omirrep, in the lift of contents on the Blue Cover, Art. 37, The 
Vidim, a Poem, p. 165. 





t> In the head-title to the article of Grecian archite@ture, in this 
month's Review, the name of the author fhould have been inferted, viz. 
Captain Stephen Riou. 





> The SERMONS i” cur next. 











